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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripis not acknow- 
ledged within weeks are 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
Lord Salisbury returned to Hatfield on Thursday 


. night after spending two days with Her Majesty at 


Balmoral. It is not difficult to guess the subject of 
conversation between the Sovereign and her Prime 
Minister, and we suppose that next week we shall be 
reading the names of the Cabinet Ministers and other 
members of the Government. Everything of course 
must have been arranged before Lord Salisbury left 


London, and the fact that nobody outside the charmed . 


circle has an inkling of what is going to happen shows 
that there are still some secrets which can be kept. 
Lord Salisbury’s task was not so difficult as might be 
imagined, since certain members of the Government had 
placed their resignations in Lord Salisbury’s hands, 
though we can imagine that one or two were not very 
eager todo so. It will be seen that our forecast will 
be fulfilled, and that there will be hardly any changes. 
A new First Lord of the Admiralty there must be ; but 
we hear with feelings akin to despair that there is to be 
no change at the War Office. It may be however that 
the Prime Minister is waiting for the return of Lord 
Roberts before a the War Office. Let us 


_hope so. i 
-On Saturday the terms were published of an Anglo- . 


German Agreement relating to China founded on notes 
exchanged between the two Powers on the 16th inst. 
Contradictory and speculative opinions of its meaning 
have filled the columns of the foreign press, the least 
contentious view being that England and Germany, as a 
preliminary to negotiations with the Chinese Govern- 
ment, thought it desirable that the Powers should be 
invited to make with England and Germany a common 
declaration of their often expressed intentions not to use 
the Chinese crisis as an opportunity for seizing particular 


advantages. No difficulty is anticipated that will prevent. 


any of the Powers from.acceding to it. Austria and 
Italy have already consented and F rance, Russia, and 
the United States are expected to join without raising 
substantial objections. It, is not therefore an alliance 
with Germany in any exclusive sense. 


The preamble reseryes rights under existing treaties. 
Clause I, declares the policy of free and open ports on 
the rivers and littoral of China to all countries, and in 


| William’s telegram to ex-President Kruger. 


all Chinese territory, so far as the two Governments can 


exercise influence. Clause II. similarly states that they 
will not make ‘use of the present complications to 
obtain territorial advantage, and will direct their policy 
towards maintaining the territorial integrity of China. 
In Clause III. it is declared that if any other Power 
endeavours to obtain territorial advantages ‘‘ the two 
contracting parties reserve to themselves to come to a 
preliminary understanding as to the eventual steps to 
be taken for the protection of their own interests in 
China.” The accidental omission of Russia from the 
list of Powers to whom the note was to be communi- 
cated, in the telegrams to Paris, caused a sensation 
there, as it gave colour to the assertion that by ‘‘ any 
other Power” only Russia could be meant. 


The comments of the foreign newspapers on the 
Agreement make good reading. Russian papers ac- 
cording, as the humour takes them, represent England 


_ either as the creature of Germany, or Germany as the 


creature of England from the time when she supported 
the claim to pay the Sudan Expedition out of the funds 
of the Egyptian Exchequer, down to her unexpected 
refusal to fulfil the hopes .raised by the Emperor 
In France 
M. Méline’s bitterness’ against the Government’ is 
shown in the ‘‘ République ” by an article representing | 
the Agreement as the triumph of English diplomacy 
over the French disposition to establish a Franco- 
German entente, not, of course, against Russia, but 
against England. According to this view the German 
Emperor has received ‘‘ full liberty to satiate his con- 
quering ambition in China” on the terms of giving up 
Mr. Kruger. The two “Imperialisms” British and 


| German have for their programme war and annexa- 


tions: a German Chiva in Shantung or Peking: an 
English China in the Yang-tsze Valley. 


With the exception of the Anglo-German Agree- 
ment the position of affairs as to the negotia- 


, tions between the Chinese Government and the 
_ Powers remains practically what it has been so long. 


There is no more likelihood than there was a week ago 
that the efforts of the Powers to persuade the Court to 
return to Peking will be successful. The Mikado isthe 
latest potentate who has joined the other Powers in 


_ entreating the Chinese Emperor to use “‘ his authority ” 


to procure the return to Peking and the punishment 


. of the guilty conspirators. It is said by the ‘‘ Times” 


Peking correspondent that the Court is in fact under 
the’ complete domination of General Tung-fuh-Siang 
and his soldiers, to whose interest it is that the Court 
should remain at Si-ngan. So far as the negotiations 
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may depend on the unanimity of the ‘Powers there is 
every’ reason to believe that the Ministers ate prepared 
to draw up terms as a basis of a settlement and to 
present them in the form of an ultimatum. The 
Viceroys and Governors of the Yangtsze Provinces 
have been puzzled, as may easily be imagined, by a 
demand in reply to their memorial for the punishment 
of the Court’s advisers, that they should state what 
punishment they consider proper. 


The official intimation that Lord Roberts hopes to 
leave South Africa about 15 Noveniber should be a 
sign that the wearisome and profitless guerilla struggle 
is well nigh over. It must however be confessed that 
the activity displayed by the Boers in various parts of 
the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony is disquiet- 
ing. A night attack on Jagersfontein was only repulsed, 
after some of the prisoners confined there had—thanks 
to assistance from within the town—been released. 
Lord Methuen reports that an attack was made on his 
convoy near Zeerust on the 2oth, and that en route 
thither a number of Boer wagons were captured. 
Offensive operations by General Knox near Kroonstad, 
by General Barton near Fredrikstad, and by General 
Settle near Bloemhof are reported. Meanwhile General 
French, moving from Carolina to Bethel, has encoun- 
tered considerable opposition, having “‘a little fighting 
every day,” as Lord Roberts says, unhappily at the 
cost of valuable lives. The Boer forces still in the 
field apparently consist of the ne’er-do-well and the 
foreign adventurer who has nothing to lose, but pos- 
sibly something to gain, by continuing an unavailing 
struggle. 


There is a seamy side to everything, and it is painful 
to learn from the wounded and invalided colonial 
soldiers, who have come here on their way home to the 
colonies, that many of them are owed arrears of pay by 
their respective colonial governments, and that our 
generous Admiralty proposes to send them back as 
steerage passengers! Lord and Lady Carrington have 
started a ‘‘Temporary Loan Fund for Wounded and 
Invalided Colonial Soldiers,” and applied to the Lord 
Mayor for a grant out of his ‘‘discretionary fund,” 
which was immediately made. Loans of from £1 to 
£2 a week have been advanced to these brave fellows, 
whose arrears range from £25 to £115, which is dis- 
creditable to the colonial governments. Arrangements 
have also been made with the Orient and Castle-Union 
steamship lines to allow to the convalescents despatched 
by the Admiralty in the steerage the deck and dietary 
comforts of second-class saloon passengers, and the 
Dominion Line to Canada has also made special pro- 
vision for their comfort. It was a very timely and 
kindly idea of Lord and Lady Carrington to come to 
the assistance of these men. 


Mr. Schreiner has resigned his seat in the Cape Par- 
liament, having taken the opinion of his constituents on 
the Resolution of the Bond condemning his parlia- 
mentary action. This is in accordance with what was 
to be expected from Mr. Schreiner’s known honesty and 
politacal independence. If he is returned, whether for 
Malmesbury or for another constituency, and he no 
doubt will come back to Parliament somewhence, his 
influence in the House will be strengthened, and his 

sition made clearer alike towards the Bond and the 

rogressives. It is not to be supposed that Mr. 
Schreiner by the step he has taken becomes less 
Afrikander and more Progressive, or that it at all 
alters his political attitude. Nor is this to be regretted, 
as he is more useful acting separately as representative 
of an independent Dutch section of opinion. Perhaps 
it may happen that he will be able to direct such opinion, 
as a Schreiner party, more conspicuously than he has 
. been able to do while nominally acting with the Bond. 


Imperial Federation has been discoursed upon during 
the week by Mr. Chamberlain at the Fish 
dinner, by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach in Liverpool and by 
Mr. Haldane im Glasgow. It cannot be-said that any of 
them contributed much te the better understanding of 
a theme whici» is: ever the occasion of glowing periods 
but aever of really practical consideration. Mr. 
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Haldane’s previous utterances on the subject «have 
given him a sort of reputation as an Imperial advocate 
which his Glasgow speech will certainly not confirm. 


He returns to the somewhat stale idea that the House ~ 


of Lords may be converted into an Imperial consul- 
tative body. Mr. Haldane’s views, however, are not 
less inadequate than those of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
who assures us that preferential tariffs in favour of the 
colonies are out of the question and that Imperial 
Federation can only be realised on a free-trade basis, 
If we are not to give the colonies preference in our 
customs houses, a free-trade basis can only mean that 
the colonies must also throw open their ports to the 
foreigner. This is no commercial union at all. And 
the Chancellor of the Imperial Exchequer can think of 
no more brilliant expedient for cementing the Empire ! 


Mr. Chamberlain’s speech may be described as a 
return to his earlier manner as Colonial Secretary. 
Once again Imperial Federation has become a dream 
which he hopes may get itself realised somehow some 
day. He is in no sort of hurry. A new chapter in our 


‘history, he says, has been commenced which should be 


entitled ‘‘ The Unity of the, Empire ”—as though the 
events of the past twenty-five years were not themselves 
the most eloquent proof of unity. What should be 
commenced now is the chapter on the consummation of 
unity, but that, Mr. Chamberlain seems to say, can 
only be written in the time of our children. Apparently 
all he now hopes to do—and it is no mean aspiration— 
is to hand on the Empire to posterity unimpaired. 
Stripped of its rhetoric that is really all that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech amounts to. Imperial Federation 
is not, we admit, a matter to be rushed, but no states- 
man has yet taken it up who does not discover that the 
accomplished progress, to which they all bear witness, 
carries them as far as they are prepared immediately 
to go. Mr. Chamberlain has done much tocreate the 
psychological moment, but seems as incapable as Lord 
Rosebery himself of turning it to account. Everything 
is in the dim and distant future. 


The Colonial Secretary’s generalities aroused the sober 
citizens present to the wildest enthusiasm. There can 
be no doubt that his oratory about the Empire—‘“‘ think 
of it, gentlemen, an Empire such as the world has 
never seen! Think of its area” &c.—is very much to 
the taste of the*average Englishman, however it may 
offend the fastidious and critical. But we can easily 
understand why Great Britain is so hated by the rest 
of the world, to whom this catalogue of our successes 
and virtues cannot but be displeasing. Matthew Arnold 
was always deploring our habit of boasting and self- 
glorification, which he used to say prevented us from 
knowing where our weakness lies. But neither Mr. 
Chamberlain nor the majority of his countrymen are 
like the graceful apostle of culture who was always 
crying in the wilderness, and perhaps it is well they 
are not. They like their speeches like their wine 
after dinner to be full-bodied, and Mr. Chamberlain 
knows their vintage to a nicety. , 


Turning to home politics, the London Borough 
Councils election is attracting very little attention ; 


‘but as it is attracting considerably more atten- 


tion than did the vestry elections, one of the 


objects of the Act is at any rate secured for the nonce. | 


The novelty of serving on the first council of a London 
local borough, very mild novelty though it be, does 
seem to be attracting a good many candidates of a 
type that would not have troubled to serve on a vestry. 
Still, as was inevitable, the majority of the borough 
councillors will be “‘ resurrected” vestrymen. Amongst 


these gentlemen there is real excitement as to the | 


election, for it may, it must, mean to many of them 


the final extinction of their civic aspirations with a . 


painful loss of local importance. To men of the vestry 
type, for it is essentially a type, the vestry is the only 


' avenue for ambition, so that such of them as do not 


survive into the new council will in a public capacity 
without doubt perish everlastingly. To them it is 
indeed a struggle for existence ; let us hope it will also 
be the survival of the fittest. No one expects very 
great things from the borough councils, but at least 
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they will start with this much in their favour, that if 


they mean much the same men, there will at any rate. 


be fewer of them, and it is hardly utopian to hope that 
five incompetents will make fewer blunders than ten. 


Lord Rosebery, speaking last night on the “‘ Duty 
of London,” under the auspices of the Christian Social 
Union, was in the position which he has always filled 
with most felicity. Curiously enough, this Liberal 
Imperialist, whom all recognise as the only second to 
Lord Salisbury in the mastery of foreign politics, has 
consistently shown to the best advantage in the réle 
of municipal reformer. It was Lord Rosebery and he 
alone that saved the London County Council’s infancy 
from the world's contempt, while he at the same 
time acquired for himself a hold over the regular 
inhabitants of London that nothing but the most 
glaring failure in political courage could have 
lost him. Doubtless Lord Rosebery thinks that 
London has recently failed signally to do its duty, 
but that does not prevent him from taking a fair and 
reasonable view of the duty of London in a humbler but 
hardly less practically important sphere. Lord Rosebery, 
unlike most of our statesmen, has always been able to 
appreciate in public the possibilities of municipal life, 
and his literary and oratorical gift enables him to clothe 
these possibilities with attractiveness. And the very 
absurdities of the municipal enthusiast assist Lord 
Rosebery’s speeches, for they give him the opportunity 
indirectly to make fun at his friends’ expense, a process 
always pleasant to everyone except the friends, and they 
usually do not recognise themselves but only their 
brothers in the caricature. 


At its Annual Conference the Miners’ Federation 
representing a body of 450,000 miners very naturally 
reviewed the position of labour representation in Parlia- 
ment as affected by the recent General Election. Mr. 
Pickard the chairman sensibly refrained from blaming 
anybody for the result which has left labour repre- 
sentatives in a reduced condition except the working 
classes themselves, who have shown that they are only 
moderately well affected to representation by their 
confréres. The curious thing is that Mr. Pickard as 
if to rob his own reproaches of their sting had invited 
Mr. Joseph Walton, M.P.,to address the conference, 
and the first question Mr. Walton asked and proceeded 
to answer satisfactorily was, how could a coalowner 
‘properly represent miners? Formerly the men used to 
protest that it was impossible, but now they recognised 
‘that, in regard to the Miners’ Eight-hours Bill, it was 
not altogether a disadvantage that they should have in 
the“House of Commons a Durham coalowner prepared 
‘to advocate the passing of the Bill, in opposition to the 
miners’ representatives who were opposed to it. He 
would be a bold working-man representative who would 
put forward a more advanced labour programme than 
Mr. Walton is prepared to support. The miners find 
it to their advantage that their choice should not be 
‘restricted as they at one time thought it was. 


Amongst other things of more or less importance 
‘for which the General Election was responsible is the 
postponement of the annual provincial meeting of the 
Incorporated Law Society which was held this year 
at Weymouth. In ‘consequence the solicitors had to ' 
be holding their meeting on the opening day of the 
Michaelmas sittings instead of during the Long Vacation. ° 
Perhaps this may account for the more than usually 
‘numerous crowd that assembled to see the Courts opened. 
The popularity of the function at the Law Courts is 
-a mofe patent fact than the prosperity of the Bar, if 
the lists and other indications are to ‘be relied on as 
evidences of the decline of litigation. We may wonder 
indeed if what Mr. Morley calls ‘‘ that powerful pro- 
fession which exercises an influence which few people 
suspect,” is as powerful as it used to be. Can it be 
“sympathy with declining fortunes that causes so many 
spectators to gather? It is more likely the attraction 
-of what is by far the most interesting of professions, and 
the display of a brilliance and quaintness of costume 
‘which it would be hard to match elsewhere. Then 
‘there was the uausual event of the first appearance in 
public of the new Lord Chief Justice and the Master of | 
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thé Rolls. It may have been thought too that the 
new Lord Justice might be disclosed but that secret was 
kept until Friday when it was announced that Mr. 
Justice Stirling had been appointed and Mr. Ingle 
Joyce made the new Judge of the Chancery Division. 


There was a little too much of the ‘‘honour and. 
dignity of a great profession ” etc. in the address of the 
President of the Incorporated Law Society, discuss- 
ing the proposals for stricter control over solicitors. 
The approval of the strengthening of the law of 
larceny to meet the case of solicitors entrusted with 
money, who now escape, would have appeared more 
whole-hearted but for the disinclination to make the 
Statutory Committee prosecutors. It ought to be, for 
the Public Prosecutor is an official hard to move. One 
suggestion seems practical; that where a_ solicitor 
withholds information as to a client’s securities and 
money, there should be a power of suspending him 
from practice until he complies. The desire that every 
solicitor should feel the honour of the whole profession 
is in his keeping is very laudable, but after all legal 
provisions act more directly. If, for example, a plan 
could be devised for securing what one of the speakers 
is right in thinking most important—the refusal of 
articles to any man whose position, education, and 
general character made it doubtful whether he would 
be a suitable member of his profession —that would be ' 
more hopeful than leaving it to the individual con-’ 
science and interest. So, too, the speculative solicitor 
would have less chance of the costs his heart is set on, 
if the Procedure were contained in something less than 
two thousand pages. The argument for preventing - 
solicitors’ dishonesty by extending the field of prefer- - 
ment for solicitors seems a finely spun fallacy, and 
raises other points not connected with the matter 
in question. 

Admirable speeches and papers were submitted to 
the Annual Conference of the National Union of Women 
Workers at Brighton. The war from a woman's 
point of view, as an educator of public spirit in women, 
was put by Mrs. A. D. Lyttleton, the President, 
as a woman can best put it. There had been, she 
said, a great quickening of interest which had stimu- 
lated the imagination and filled the minds of many 
who, perhaps, before had realised little outside their 
own immediate circle with its petty round of joys, and . 
sorrows, and excitements. Women like Mrs. Lyttleton 
know how effective against pleas for the extension of 
women’s part in larger life the argument has been, 
that this petty round contented women themselves. 
Mrs. Bryant administered a little shock to the com- 
placency of those of the ‘‘upper and middle classes” 
who cling to the governess as a mark of gentility. 
Private teaching in the homes of these classes, she says, 
is much of it bad, and is a cloak to neglect and idle- 
ness. Some girls of the middle classes are properly 
never educated at all, but the education of girls of the 
masses was not neglected as compared with boys. 
This is a sad disarrangement of the conventional 
method of speaking of the educated and the uneducated ~ 
classes : and yet the truth of what Mrs. Bryant says is 
only too evident. ; ‘ 


Mrs. Creighton raised a point about marriage which 
is worth noting. It is curious that the wife of the 
Bishop of London, who has had wide opportunities 
of observation, should exalt entrance into the mar-_ 
riage state as unselfish and celibacy as_ selfishness. 
In most cases marriage is as selfish an act as men and 
women ever commit; and triumphs of unselfishness 
must ‘be found among the celibate. Strange unselfish- 
ness those marriages of the poor clergy and the 
working classes! Those women really should not be — 
discouraged by such conventional maxims, who look 
askance at marriage ‘because it interferes with their 
freedom. They take away the ancient reproach of too 
great eagerness for matrimony from their sex, and we 
like to feel that the grievance of the million or so women 
in our own country in excess of men is not so heavy as 
it might seem ; that nature is justified of her methods 
in creating this surplus. Mrs. Creighton’s opinion that 
single life is not good for man or woman seems to be 
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what some people would call flying in the face of 
Providence. It may be that true liberty as opposed to 
selfish liberty is only to be found in marriage, but there 
are so many doomed to this particular kind of slavery 
that it is cruel of Mrs. Creighton to anathematise them. 
These facts should really be considered by apostles of 
matrimony. 


Even they who the least sympathised with Professor 
Shuttleworth’s special ‘‘line” as a Churchman will 
admit that in him the Church of England has lost a 
remarkable figure, a brilliant intellectual, an undoubted 
personality. It may be that he did and said many 
things that created a not wholly unjustifiable prejudice 
against him, that he left on many people the not pleasant 
impression of a secular clergyman ; yet his energy was 
too great, his versatility too useful for anyone who has 
thought on such things to doubt that he gave his 
Church good service. His success as a City rector 
was admirable, and he showed conclusively by his own 
performances that a City church can be made to serve 
better purposes than “‘ old materials.” The Church in 
England cannot now spare a single man of mark, and 
that feeling must necessarily enter into the sympathy 
stirred by this painful and pathetic death. 


We have so often had to call attention to disastrous 
results which have followed on the London County 
Council coming into contact, perhaps one should say 
into collision, with art, that it is pleasing to be able to 
record an instance in the opposite direction. The 
Council has stepped in to prevent the disfigurement of 
S. Martin-in-the-Fields Church by the removal of some 
of the steps, with a view to widening S. Martin’s 
Place. Mr. Shaw Lefevre happily succeeded in getting 
the Council to follow him in rejecting the Improve- 
ments Committee’s recommendation that a sum should 
be contributed towards the Vestry’s Philistine scheme, 
and passed a resolution requesting the Vestry to proceed 
no further while the Council was examining into the 
architectural aspect of the matter. This is quite worthy 
of the Council’s past good work in saving S. Mary-le- 
Strand from destruction. The public must make it 
clear that it will not have these vestrymen impairing 
one of the all too few architectural attractions of 
London. It is a strange and somewhat sinister thing 
that whenever there is a proposal to disfigure a fine 
building in London, the building is nearly always a 
church, and amongst the disfigurers there is always an 
ecclesiastic. In this case the S. Martin’s clergy appear 
to have offered the Vestry facilities for the perpetration 
of their evil plan. 


On the Stock Exchange markets have been remark- 
ably steady, considering the tedious and exasperating 
protraction of hostilities—war it can no longer be called 
—in South Africa, the uncertainty in China, and the 
Presidential election in America. A slight fillip was 
given to South African mining shares by the news that 
Lord Roberts was really coming home on a certain day, 
but it was soon spent, and on the week there is prac- 
tically no change in the prices. Indeed the business in 
Kaffirs is practically artificial, and it is more difficult 
to buy than to sell shares. On Tuesday there was 
some profit-taking in American rails, which caused 
a halt in the boom, but prices soon resumed their 
upward tendency. On the week Atcheson Ordinary 
have risen 3, Atcheson Preferred 2, Louisville 1}, 
Northern Pacific Common 4, and Southern Pacifics 
3.dollars. Hitherto London and Berlin have been 
sellers to New York, and should the real boom begin 
after the re-election of Mr. McKinley the market here 
would be decidedly short of stock. Contrary to expecta- 
tion the Baker Street and Waterloo Railway prospectus 
has not appeared this week, and consequently the leading 
Whittaker Wright shares still hang fire, though Le Roi 2 
have risen to over 23. Home rails have been uniformly 
dull, with the exception of Districts which have risen 
from 24} to 26}, fear of dearer coal and labour dis- 
posing operators in this market to be bears rather than 
bulls, notwithstanding the satisfactory traffics. So 
many people believe that money must be dearer before 
the end of the week that buyers of Consols are few, 
and the price has fallen from 99} to 983. 
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SOBRIETY IN REJOICING. 


O-DAY in spirit, if not in the body, we are all with 
the returning Volunteers. Right welcome home 
they are. Let us give them a true British reception. 
A British reception ; the words give one pause; they 
can hardly be spoken without something of misgiving, 
misgiving born of certain ebullitions of feeling which 
we all remember and, remembering, feel a little 
ashamed of ourselves whether we acknowledge it 
or not. 

At least on two occasions during the last year this 
country has seriously jeopardised its ancient reputa- 
tion for dignified self-possession. This reputation 
had been ours till within very recent days, and 
to it we owe a prestige abroad of much the same 
nature that gave strength to Rome and made weak 
the knees of her foes in the day of battle. No 
man who casts his eyes across the course of history 
will deny that such prestige is an invaluable asset 
to a nation’s credit. In the calculations of foreign 
statesmen it stands as the guarantee to us of an 
immense reserve of solid strength, not visible on the 
surface, and as such it has often served us well. We 
should hesitate long before we sacrifice this respect, 
which is our legitimate reward for centuries of self- 
restraint. It may be easily lost in the ecstatic follies 
of a few nights such as we witnessed last spring. The 
intelligent foreigner naturally asks if our dignity in 
adverse circumstances was not merely affectation after 
all, and not the Roman virtue with which we were 
credited at the time. It is indeed already being said 
that if we took our Colensos like Romans, we cele- 
brated our Mafekings like a horde of frenzied Cory- 
bants. It is for this reason that we must enter a 
caveat against excessive and unnecessary exhibitions 
of enthusiasm, on occasions when sober and decent 
evidences of joy are meet and right, 

This is a matter in which one concrete instance may 
be worth pages of generalising. We may advance 
two within our own knowledge to enforce this point, and 
to show that it is no mere figment of a dyspeptic 
imagination. An Englishman, holding an official post 
in one of the principal towns in Italy, was continually 
congratulated by his Italian friends in the dark days of 
last December on the spirit of his fellow-countrymen. 
‘Such a nation” they said ‘‘ cannot but be great which 
takes defeat in so heroic a style.” But the same man 
six months later was anxiously asked by the same 
people if he thought that their estimate of the English 
was after all grossly at fault, and our apparent fortitude 
merely obtuseness, the result of incapacity to grasp the 
gravity of the crisis. Our second instance is perhaps. 
even more to the point. A contributor to this Review 
was dining in the company of one of the most distin- 
guished, perhaps the most distinguished, of French 
statesmen after the third failure to relieve Ladysmith. 
‘* You English” said the Frenchman ‘‘are all right. 
No nation can fail to succeed which allows the same 
Government to outlast three successive defeats. Here 
every fresh defeat would have meant a fresh ministry.” 
A repetition of the orgies which followed the relief of 
Ladysmith and Mafeking would do much to imperil 
this reputation for self-respect which we have enjoyed 
in the past, even from our meanest rivals, and this 
reason alone would be enough to make us hope that 
the receptions given to the returning troops, of which 
to-day’s is the first, may be characterised by good sense- 
and self-restraint. 

There are other reasons, no less potent, which make. 
us earnestly desire, that the same qualities may be dis- 
played by those in high places. And here we do not 
speak for ourselves alone but for al! the best elements in 
the army itself. It might perhaps seem to some in official 
positions that a generous, and somewhat indiscriminate,. 
shower of honours would best meet the public sentiment 
of the moment. No course of conduct would be likely 
to prove more indefensible in the end. The British 
habit of condoning past blunders for the sake of 
ultimate, if dearly-bought, success is a generous | 
quality in our nature as a people, and may serve well 
enough in the playing field, but in an army, which 
should be conducted on business lines, its display has 
not proved the best policy. In any case it is a policy 
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of modern days. It is difficult to believe to-day that 
the Peninsular veterans, who had waged one of the 
most arduous wars in history, and a war whose results 
were of untold magnitude, received no medals for some 
years after its conclusion, and then they were by no 
means distributed to all alike. Such reticence in the 
bestowal of honours may have verged on churlishness, 
but it is more in accordance with the spirit that has 
made England great than the more lavish rain of 
distinctions which has descended upon our soldiers in 
recent years. This season of plenty may be dated from 
the Ashanti expedition of 1873, and that warrior may be 
counted unlucky indeed who cannot display some signs 
of its bounty. We will readily admit that the present 
campaign is one which deserves recognition in far 
higher measure than many of those which have left no 
remembrance behind them, save an extra medal on 
some fortunate breasts. It would indeed be strange 
to withhold recognition in this case, when we remember 
the nature of some in which it has been too generously 
bestowed. We only plead for reason and moderation 
in the distinctions conferred. 

We have no wish to ask too much of brave men and 
men honourably ambitious. The ideal to be aimed at 
is the performance of duty simply for duty’s sake, and 
not in the hope of honour or reward. Such a feeling 
is by no means dead, as an hour’s experience at the 
front might testify, but the prospect of distinctions 
has not infrequently the effect of making men for- 
sake the simple doing of duty in company, for the 
performance of some single act of individual prowess. 
Such cases are well within the knowledge of most 
observers of actual warfare, though to give instances 
would be too invidious. All men know that the moral 
courage required for the feat of individual heroism 
is often far below that demanded to refrain from it, 
but the former and not the latter is rewarded. The 
unfortunate result is that the multiplication of such 
honours leads to ‘‘ medal-hunting,” which may prove as 
hurtful to the best traditions of soldiering as the pursuit 
of ‘‘pots” is to those of sport. In short, the compara- 
tively easy acquisition of distinctions by individuals 
sometimes makes them play for their own hand, instead 
of working for the benefit of the whole force, and this is 
why even the Victoria Cross has been held by ex- 
perienced soldiers to have a less beneficial effect on the 
spirit of soldiering than was hoped at its foundation. 
Human nature being what it is, any but the most chary 
distribution of such decorations must lead in some 
cases to the development of ‘‘ pushfulness ”’ in the officer. 
Nor does the most deserving corps benefit the most on 
these“occasions. Where discipline is perfect, and men 
and officers alike are animated by the same admirable 
spirit, the chance for the latter to distinguish themselves 
individually is far less than in a regiment where the 
esprit de corps is deficient, and the officer may therefore 
make himself more conspicuous on the battlefield. 
These are some of the reasons why the best opinion in 
the army is at one with us in deprecating a too lavish 
distribution of honours, while all thinking people in 
these islands alike will unite in hoping that the nation 
has shaken off for ever the fever fit of debased Kipling- 
ism by which it seemed to be for a moment possessed, 
and returned to the more sober traditions of past 
triumphs. 


THE ANGLO-GERMAN AGREEMENT. 


PROM the mass of opinion, as expressed by the 

journals of almost every country and every political 
party, on the agreement between Lord Salisbury and 
Count Hatzfeldt, two opposite conclusions emerge. 
The one view is that British diplomacy has achieved a 
triumph; the other that it has sustained a defeat. 
There are those who maintain that Lord Salisbury has 
virtually, if not formally and textually, effected what 
Mr. Chamberlain more than hinted at after the German 
Emperor’s visit to Windsor, namely, an alliance between 
Great Britain and Germany; that Russia and France 
are checkmated in their designs upon the northern and 
southern parts of the Chinese Empire: that a speedy 
and peaceful solution of ‘‘ the Crisis in China” is thus 
provided, and that consequently British prestige has 
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never been placed on a higher pinnacle. There are 
others who as stoutly argue that Count Hatzfeldt has 
completely ‘‘diddled” Lord Salisbury ; that Germany 
keeps the very substantial and exclusive advantages 
which she has got: that Russia in the north and 
France in the south of China are nowise affected 
by the agreement, even if they subscribe to it, as 
they doubtless will do joyfully; and that the 
only country bound is Great Britain, who debars her- 
self, without consideration, from ever converting her 
shadowy but very valuable claims over Central China 
into actualities. These opposite interpretations of the 
note are not coincident with the ordinary distinctions of 
party, for there are journals in this country, whose 
Conservatism is above suspicion, who loudly pro- 
claim that Lord Salisbury has abandoned everything 
and secured nothing. It is clear that both these con- 
clusions cannot be right, though both may be wrong. 
The difference has been caused by the occasional 
ambiguity of the text, by the neglect of most persons 
to read it attentively, and by the perversity which 
assigns to words used in a diplomatic document any 
meaning rather than the usual and obvious one. Let 
us recur to the agreement, which is bad enough English, 
we admit, but which does not seem to us really obscure. 
It sets forth that ‘‘ Her Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Imperial German Government, being 
desirous to maintain their interests in China and their 
rights under existing treaties, have agreed to observe 
the following principles in China: (1) It is a matter 
of joint and permanent international interest that the 
ports on the rivers and littoral of China should remain 
free and open to trade, and to every other legitimate 
form of economic activity for the Nationals of all 
countries without distinction; and the two Govern- 
ments agree on their part to uphold the same for all 
Chinese territory as far as they can exercise influence.” 
This is the first article, and what does it contain? It 
contains a declaration of opinion and an agreement to 
uphold that opinion as far as can be done by exercising 
influence. We shall gain a still clearer view of the 
purport of this first article if we consider it under three 
heads. There is the declaration of policy : there is the 
area to which it is to be applied: and there are the 
means by which it is to be upheld. Great Britain and 
‘Germany record their opinion that the policy of the 
open door for the nationals of all countries without dis- 
tinction is a matter of joint and permanent international 
interest. This is merely declaratory, and we have heard 
it before, from all the Powers. To what area does it 
apply ? We do not take the words, ‘‘ all Chinese terri- 
tory as far as they can exercise influence,” to mean any 
British or German spheres of influence in Central 
China. We take the words ‘‘ China” and ‘‘ all Chinese 
territory ” to mean the Chinese Empire as it appears 
in the modern maps, and the words “‘ as far as they can 
exercise influence” to indicate not the area of the open 
door but the means by which it is to be opened. The 
places which should remain free and open to the trade of 
all countries without distinction are simply and unmis- 
takably described as ‘‘the ports on the rivers and the 
littoral of China.” There is not a word about the 
hinterland or the interior ; there is no allusion to mono- 
polies or exclusive concessions of minerals or railways : 
nor is there any. warrant for inferring that the ports in 
any particular part of China are meant. The ports on 
the rivers and littoral of China should be free and open 
to the trade of all—such |is the plain language of the 
agreement. It is a declaration of policy by two very 
great Powers, who say that they will uphold it ‘‘ for all 
Chinese territory as far as they can exercise influence.” 
In other words, Great Britain and Germany have put it 
down in black and white that they will use all their in- 
fluence (no more and no less than that) to get the ports 
of China, whether they are under Chinese or Russian 
or French control, thrown open to the trade of all 
nations. This is our interpretation of Article 1, which 
we arrive at by taking the words used in their ordi- 
nary sense. It does not amount to so much as 


some have claimed for it, but it certainly binds © 
Germany to make Kiao-Chau a free port, which is 
something. 

The second article is the familiar protocol de désin- 
Great Britain and Germany will not 
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“make use of the present complication to obtain for 
themselves any territorial advantages in Chinese 
dominions.”” Discussion has revolved round the phrase 
‘* territorial advantages,” which has been assumed by 
some to cover such things as mining and railway con- 
cessions. We do not read itso. A territorial advan- 
tage is we take it an acquisition of territory, whether by 
downright annexation or by placing the territory in 
question under the protection of the acquiring Power. 
We do not see how a concession to build a railway or 
to dig for minerals on certain terms can be called a 
territorial advantage, for the benefit is contractual, not 
territorial. If this view be correct, Article 2 does not 
debar Great Britain from obtaining in Central China 
concessions or commercial treaties similar to those 
which Germany has already obtained in Shantung. 
This marrow interpretation of the phrase seems 
supported by the following words, which record that 
the two Powers “‘ will direct their policy to maintaining 
undiminished the territorial condition of the Chinese 
Empire.” Article 3 is a bare anti-climax, for it begins 
bravely enough, “in case of another Power” doing 
what Great Britain and Germany have declared that 
they will not do, namely, ‘‘ making use of the present 
complications in China in order to obtain under any 
form such territorial advantages,” and it ends lamely 
and impetently, ‘‘the two contracting parties reserve 
to themselves to come to a preliminary understanding 
as to the eventual steps to be taken for the protection 
of their own interests in China.” This certainly com- 
mits neither Great Britain nor Germany to do anything, 
.except to come (or not to come) to a preliminary under- 
standing as to what they will do, each for the protec- 
‘tion of her own interests, a right inberent in all 
sovereign States without reservation in any agree- 
ment. To sum up the effect of the Note, it is a decla- 
‘ration by Great Britain and Germany of their Chinese 
policy, which consists of two propositions, that the pre- 
sent map of China shall remain unaltered, and that 
all the ports in this map shall be free and open to the 
trade of all nations. How this policy is to be got 
accepted and carried out the Anglo-German Agreement 
does not specify. Great Britain and Germany are two 
very great Powers, the one probably the greatest naval, 
‘the other perhaps the greatest military Power in the 
world. When England and Germany expiain to the 
world what their aims in China are, and place it on 
‘record ‘‘that they will direct their policy” towards 
‘securing those aims, the world knows very well that 
the written words are more than mere ink, that they 
mean something of importance to the immediate future 
in China. But more than this cannot be extracted 
from the agreement, and it is feeble and undignified to 
attempt it. We heartily wish that the agreement did 
mean more, and that we could read into it something 
like an intention on the part of the German Govern- 
ment to conclude an alliance in the Far East with 
Great Britain. But we are under no _ illusions 
about Germany. The German Emperor is our friend, 
and happily he is, to a certain extent, his own Foreign 
Minister. The Kaiser is not an ordinary statesman : he 
takes long views and he is remarkably free from 
common prejudices. But the Kaiser is not the German 
nation, nor even the German Ministry. The German 
Ministers are very ordinary persons, and they dislike 
England almost as much as the bulk of the German 
people do. As Lord Salisbury sagely observed some 
months ago, whatever may be the feelings of the head 
of a State or of its Government towards England at a 
given moment, they are bound in the long run to 
coincide with the feelings of the nation. This is not a 
very pleasant prospect for us, as there is no doubt that 
the feelings of all the peoples towards England is at 
this moment the reverse of friendly. The German 
masses apparently hate us as cordially as dg the French 
massesand the Russian ‘‘classes.” Mr. Chamberlain says 
that he does not care about this unpopularity abroad ; 
but we do care, and we hope and believe that it will 
pass away. In the meantime it is well that the German 
and British Governments have been able so far to agree 
upon a policy in China as to give a strong lead to the 
other Great Powers. 
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MISTAKEN MAGNANIMITY. 


T is now two months since we drew attention to the 
eminently unsatisfactory results in South Africa of 
the policy of leniency, On that occasion we urged the 
immediate annexation of the Transvaal, and suggested 
that a date should be fixed by Lord Roberts, and after 
that date marauders considered as rebels and disposed 
of as such, due warning, of course, being given to the 
inhabitants. Quite consistently with the policy of 
leniency, while the annexation was in due course pro- 
claimed, nothing in the nature of the second part of the 
policy advocated was attempted, with the result that 
the act of annexation has had the minimum effect in 
restoring order and peace. It must now surely be 
apparent even to those who are most loth to employ 
drastic measures, that under the present gentle régime 
there can be no hope of a settlement, of an end to the 
confusion of war, for an indefinitely long time. If only 
for business reasons, a period must be put to the present 
condition of anarchy; anarchy is the only word that 
describes the present situation ; it is not a state of war. 
On grounds of sentiment and of humanity, the case is 
even stronger. The net result of the present state of 
things is a steady drain of valuable life and an appalling 
burden of misery and suffering on the inhabitants of 
the country. 

Do we realise how terrible is the tax in gallant 
English lives we are paying and paying daily, thanks 
to the mistaken magnanimity of those in authority? 
Unfortunately a year of war has blunted our feelings 
and the ‘‘Casualty Returns” in the daily papers no 
longer stir us as they did at first, unless indeed we read 
in the lists the name of some friend who has been 
killed, or of some relation cruelly injured. Still these 
returns go on and the death roll is ever mounting up. 
Take a simple example, in four consecutive days last 
week no less than three officers and thirty-six of our 
soldiers were killed in action or died of wounds, while 
ten officers and sixty-nine men were reported to have 
died of disease, eight more officers with seventy-one 
men were wounded, and thirty-one men were taken 
prisoners or were reported as missing. This total of 220 
men lost to the country should surely awake the public 
to the absurdity of reporting South Africa as pacified. 
When we are losing an average of over fifty men a day 
by bullet and disease, it is idle to pretend that the Boer 
resistance has been crushed. It is small consolation to 
mourning relatives and friends to be told that the Boer 
armies have ceased to exist, and that there are now 
‘‘merely marauding bands” in the field. We have 
cited just four days’ returns. Consider what our losses 
must have been in the forty to fifty days which have 
elapsed since the Transvaal was formally annexed! It 
is not too much to say that the majority of the 
lives lost, at amy rate during the last six weeks, 
are due not to the chance of war, but to the mischance 
which has induced us to continue the futile experiment 
of endeavouring to make a truculent people understand 
magnanimity. 

he recent affair at Jagersfontein, as reported by 
General Kelly-Kenny, well exemplifies the ridiculous 
impasse in which we have landed ourselves. Here we 
have a town occupied by British troops, living at peace 
amongst the so-called ‘‘ neutral” inhabitants. A strong 
force of Boers ‘‘attack” the town, and during the 
stress of the combat the ‘‘ neutral” inhabitants attack 
our soldiers in rear and release the prisoners in gaol. 
From every part of the two colonies come tales of 
Boer aggression, railways blown up, telegraphs cut, 
and “ bands of marauders” from 50 to 1,500 strong, 
some armed with cannon. These mere remnants, as 
we are told to consider them, swoop down upon any 
isolated post which their spies have reported to be 
insufficiently garrisoned. 

Lord Roberts has proved to the whole civilised world 
his earnest desire always to act within the strict limits. 
laid down by the laws of civilised warfare. The Boers. 
have over and again proved to the world that they 
either cannot or will not understand that Lord Roberts’ 
mild measures have been actuated by anything other 
than weakness and incapacity. Can there be any doubt 
that the time has come, when the British Commander- 
in-Chief should proclaim that inasmuch as there is 
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no longer any Boer Government with which to make 
terms or organised army within the limits of the two 
late States to meet in the field, the war is now 
terminated. Then, as a natural corollary, it would 
be declared that any burghers or others taken with 
arms in their possession would be /iad/e to the death 
penalty, and in any case would have their farms and 
other possessions confiscated and themselves be 
banished from South Africa. It may be urged that a 
large number of those now in arms against us are 
European or American adventurers with no stake in 
the country, to whom the threat of confiscation and 
banishment would have no terrors. So be it: but if 
they cannot pay the penalty with land they can with life. 
And it is just that men who have taken up arms against 
us without cause, and not in the service of their country, 
should meet with shorter shrift than Boer marauders 
who at any rate took the field as legitimate soldiers of 
a country at war. 

Does anyone suggest that there is any element of 
real mercy in a leniency that allows immunity to in- 
dividuals to be paid for by the lives of many times 
their number both Britons and Boers? -Is it justice 
tempered with mercy to treat gently the authors of a 
raid when taken, and burn the farms of the neigh- 
bouring occupiers who had nothing to do with the raid 
for which they and not the raiders suffer ? What must be 
the moral effect on these men who suffer for what they 
have not done and see the real offenders let off lightly ? 
We commend to Lord Roberts the example of a greater 
soldier than himself, also famous for his excessive 
leniency. Czsar was unswerving in his clemency to 
regular foes, but to those who deceived him or wilfully 
prolonged warfare he gave no kind of quarter. 


THE OUTLOOK IN GERMANY. 


OR the moment it is foreign policy that engrosses 
German attention. How will the country receive 
the Government’s proposals? Will the Reichstag 
follow the Emperor or thwart him? These are the 
questions of the hour. On the one side stand two 
strong personalities, those of Emperor and Chancellor, 
and personalities count for much where a divided 
Reichstag is concerned. The Imperial influence weighs 
heavy in the scale. The traditions of Prussian 
Absolutism die hard even though weakened by the 
spirit of Social Democracy, and, given a really able 
ruler, there is no constitution in the world, the 
Russian not excepted, that affords greater scope 
for a strong and wise government than the German. 
Moreéver considering its comparative inexperience of 
Eastern problems, it must be admitted that the adminis- 
tration of the German Foreign Office commands 
national confidence. Meanwhile a strong feeling is 
owing, especially in the north, in favour of a Greater 
ermany. Hamburg, Bremen and the great com- 
mercial centres contain many influential advocates of a 
vigorous Colonial and Imperial policy. The so-called 
Colonial party especially is making a desperate effort 
to counteract the somewhat discouraging reports of 
German colonising efforts in Africa and elsewhere. 
The ‘‘ Colonial-Gesellschaft ” addresses appeals to patri- 
otism and commercial interest with strenuous imparti- 
ality. Duke Johann Albrecht of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
half-brother to the betrothed of the Queen of Holland, 
and other personages are actively interested in the 
crusade. Indeed in meeting Parliament the Chancellor 
has much in his favour. He has the advantage of defend- 
ing a foreign policy initiated by himself—of which he 
will retain the real conduct. It was by his advice that 
Germany was the first to enunciate in definite terms 
what all the other Powers interested in China only felt. 
The somewhat incomprehensible glory attaching to the 
Anglo-German Agreement, which was due in some 
measure no doubt to von Biilow’s well-known English 
mpathies, will be hanging over the Government. 
blic opinion even then may not have awakened to the 
fact that the respective Governments mean no more 
than they say. 
On the othér side of the scale a considerable body of 
public opinion is wholly unprepared to accept a costly, 
and perhaps adventurous, foreign policy with its attend- 
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ant burdens. Whether convinced or not of the wisdom 
of this ‘‘ Welt-Politik,” Germany is far from being re- 
conciled to the necessity of paying for it. The prospects 
of world-power are ceasing to fascinate by their novetty. 
The colonies are still swallowing their annual grants 
from the Imperial Exchequer, yet they remain thin 
enough. There is no suspicion of a credit-balance 
from any one of them. Radicals and Social Democrats 
have always been bitterly opposed to the Government’s 
vin pay for an increase in army or navy. Liberalism 

as made enormous strides within the last five years, 
though indications are not wanting of a revulsion 
of feeling in the near future. In Germany the 
elements of political opposition seem to lose life 
whenever the House is not sitting, but focus instantly 
when it meets. The demands of the Government 
for fresh credits will afford the required opportunity. 
The Emperor, perhaps'because he has so often taken 
the burden of legislation upon his own shoulders, has 
suffered severe rebuffs in the past at the hands of 
almost every party. The success of the Ultra-Tory 
Agrarians in blocking so statesmanlike a measure as 
the Canal Bill in the Prussian Diet was one of the most 
unexpected. Intrinsically indeed this ‘‘ coup” is with- 
out importance, and was due to a sudden outburst of 
shortsighted spleen directed against a scheme the ulti- 
mate acceptance of which was from the first assured. 
The storm in the Reichstag over the notorious Penal 
Servitude Bill was more significant. The Emperor’s 
“Short way with Trade Unionists” was received on 
all hands with indignant protest, and was hurriedly 
smuggled into decent obscurity. The Lex Heintze 
which, on the Imperial initiative would have set up a 
species of Inquisition in the interest of good morals, met 
with a somewhat similar fate. Numerous attempts have: 
been made to unite the various units of which the party 
of Social Democracy—for the moment the strongest 
party in the Empire though not in the Reichstag —is 
composed, but all have failed. The party associated 
with the names of Bebel and Liebknecht are more 
Democrats* than Socialists. They profess to despise 
the economic side of socialism, which they regard as 
half-hearted paltering no less dangerous than autocracy 
itself. It is the party of no compromise and no sur- 
render. The younger Socialists who follow Vollmar 
and Auer emphasise rather what may be called the 
diplomatic aspect of socialism. They demand social 
reform brought about by sympathetic economic 
legislation rather than revolution. With the irrecon- 
cilables all negotiation is of course impossible. But 
though any question of alliance between the younger 
group and the Government may be premature, it is by 
no means improbable that their support will be sought 
and obtained if necessary at the price of promises of 
legislation. Can we see here some dim foreshadowing 
of an Imperial socialism, pace Mr. Belfort Bax ? 
One great question there is, indeed, intimately affect- 
ing the social and economic condition of the 
country which the legislature has hitherto hesitated 
to touch. The Slav question is seldom discussed 
or even referred to. We sometimes read of a 
Russian question. We know something of the late 
Chancellor’s strong Russian sympathies. Eastern 
Germany lives with one eye on the Russian armies 
across the frontier. But this fear is of the shadow 
while the substance is overlooked. It is the con- 
stant pressure of the peaceful Slav peasant and 
labourer that really menaces German influence in her 
Eastern provinces. Never absorbed, he is always 
absorbing. The first year he comes for the harvest 
months ; the second he brings his family and settles 
permanently on the land. e moves steadily west- 
ward. Landowners within easy reach of Berlin have 
been forced to employ Russian labour in their own 
fields. The Government is reticent as to the danger 
but fully conscious of the fact. 

So far, broadly speaking, the Emperor, in spite of 
some serious checks, has carried his people with him. 
Should the Reichstag, however, prove unexpectedly 
obdurate, he will have no alternative but to appeal to 
the country. The constituencies have often given what 
their elected representatives refused. And the German 

ople has always evinced something like distrust for 
its representative Assembly. It is ‘‘ popular” only in 
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“the strictly political sense of the term. And if it is dis- 


. trusted by the electorate still more does it distrust 
. itself. The Emperor alone admits neither doubt nor 


defeat. 


INDIAN LAND QUESTIONS. 


oe courage and promptness which have charac- 
' terised Lord Curzon’s administration have nowhere 
_ been more conspicuous than in his treatment of the 


'* measure which has now become law under the title of 


“the Panjab Alienation of Land Act. The final dis- 
. cussion in the Legislative Council took place a week 
ago and has been reproduced at some length in the 
“Times.” No more important piece of legislation has 
‘been placed on the statute book since the Crown 
‘assumed the government of India. It is the first prac- 
tical step taken to meet an old and recognised danger. 
‘For a whole generation the matter has been under 
‘inquiry and discussion. Each successive Viceroy has 
' shirked a decision while the evil has been growing with 
‘accumulated force. 
_. Though its treatment involves many technicalities, 
_ yet the broad lines of the question are clear and simple 
‘enough. In dealing with the complex land revenue 
systems of India it would be almost impossible to state 
,any single proposition which would not be open to 
“numerous modifications or exceptions. But for present 
' purposes it may be enough to say that transferable right 
‘in land—proprietorship as understood in England—is a 
‘creation of the British Government. Land in India has 
‘always been the property of the State. The landholder 
was or is a middleman collecting from the cultivator 
such share of the produce as custom or contract per- 


_ mitted in the shape of rent and paying it to the Govern- 


‘ment as its revenue, with a deduction for his own labour 
“risk or expense. Where he was himself the cultivator 
‘he gained a larger profit, but the principle remained 
untouched. He possessed no right which he could 
alienate or bequeath. Over large areas he was often 
only the representative of his tribe—in smaller areas the 
headman—primus inter pares, of a village community. 

While their knowledge of the indigenous systems and 
tenures was still very imperfect, the early British rulers 
took the hasty step of declaring the existing revenue- 
farmers or revenue-payers to be not merely agents for 
‘Government or representatives of their fellows but the 
actual owners of the land, possessed of a heritable 
‘and transferable right in it. An examination of the 
influences and misconceptions which inspired this 
‘departure is not here possible. One idea, which 
has now inspired the present reactionary measure, 
certainly was to attach the landed classes to our 
tule by conferring on them a valuable property 
which might terminate with the authority that created 
it. The collection of the land revenue also was 
secured and facilitated by a proprietary right which 
could be sold in satisfaction of arrears. The statesmen 
responsible for these measures ignored the tribal tenures 
under which a great part of the land was held and also 
the usage of village communities which both alike for- 
bade the introduction of an outsider without the assent 
of the whole body. 

The rights so created grew in value year by year as 
the population increased and cultivation extended. 
Landowners found in these new rights an easy 
resource for raising money to meet their wants or 
luxuries and the banker found in them a complete 
security for his advances. Habits of extravagance were 
encouraged by the new credit and indebtedness grew 
apace. The land soon began to pass from the hands 
of the old hereditary land-owning classes into the 
possession of moneylenders and lawyers. It is un- 
necessary to describe the abuses and frauds which 
supplemented the prodigality of one class and the 
rapacity of the other. Apart from the means, the end 
itself, however reached, has produced grave evil and 
not a little danger. The mischief has in recent years 
grown to alarming proportions. The continued ex- 
propriation of the classes who owned the land 
and ruled the country threatens serious _politi- 
cal consequences. It is not merely the large pro- 
prietors, the natural leaders of the people, who find 
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their estates passing away from them. In various 
ways the Government has been able to give the deserv- 
ing among them some assistance and protection. The 
process has been even more rapid among the small 
proprietors, the yeoman farmers of the fighting races, 
who fill the ranks of the native army and the police and 
furnish the best class of cultivators, who are in fact the 
backbone of the country. Discontent among all these 
classes is not to be lightly faced especially when it 
arises from the operation of our own laws. 

There might be something to be said for the transfer 
of land to the capitalist class, if they were improving 
landlords who would devote their resources to the 
development of their estates. Unfortunately they are 
nothing of the sort. They value the social position and 
influence of a territorial magnate but otherwise they are 
the worst class of absentee proprietors who know and 
care nothing beyond the exaction through their agents 
of the highest procurable rents. It is possible no doubt 
to exaggerate their defects but it is not possible to deny 
that they are an unimproving class and a source of 
weakness to the administration. 

Had the evil been foreseen in the early days it would 
have been easy to avert it. The right of transfer inter 
vivos and compulsory sales could have been prohibited 
or restricted. Such an expedient has since been success- 
fully adopted on the creation of new proprietary titles in 
crown lands. But so sweeping a remedy at this stage 
involved tco great perils for any Government to face. 
After prolonged inquiry and endless discussion an 
alternative principle has been found. The evil after 
all lies not so much in the alienation of land as in its 
transfer to a very undesirable class of proprietors. 
The question is not one of economic reform but poli- 
tical expediency. It has accordingly been found pos- 
sible to maintain the right of alienation and at the 
same time to impose restricticns on the right of 
acquisition. The present measure has been shaped in 
accordance with this simple conception. Henceforth 
wherever it is in operation, a land-holder may transfer 
his property by sale or mortgage but if he is one of the 
agricultural or land-holding tribes he must find a pur- 
chaser among his own community or fellow-tribesmen. 
Provision has been made to secure for him a sufficiently 
extended market. In this way the transferability of 
the land is maintained, with some restriction, while 
the possession of it is secured to the land-owning 
classes and tribes. The mischievous process of their 
expropriation is at length arrested. Not the least satis- 
factory feature is the abolition of compulsory sale of 
hereditary land in satisfaction of decrees for money. 
The processes of British courts will no longer be 
employed to eject the most loyal and valuable of the 
Queen’s subjects from ancestral acres in order to replace 
them by strangers, unfitted by their traditions habits 
and character to control the communities thus given 
over into their hands. A profound source of popular dis- 
content will be removed by this statutory reform if its 
objects are accomplished. 

It is not possible here to discuss the details of the 
Act or the provisions introduced to prevent the many 
cunning devices to neutralise the law, in which the 
Indian practitioner is a past master. Many important 
modifications have been introduced during the year that 
the Bill has beenontheanvil. It might have been better 
if its whole structure and nomenclature had been so 
recast as to give prominence to the principle that 
the measure is framed primarily not to disable pro- 
prietors from alienation but to regulate its direc- 
tion so as to preserve the land to the classes with 
whom it ought to remain. The measure has naturally 
excited much opposition from the moneylenders and 
lawyers whose interests it assails. These too are 
the classes best able to make themselves heard and 
their organisation has been directed to excite also the 
land-owning tribes whose interests it seeks to protect. 
To this end the measure has been denounced as a con- 
fiscation of proprietary rights and an encroachment on 
the liberties and even the religion of the people. To 
such opposition one salutary provision of the Act is 
particularly obnoxious, because it removes the questions 
in dispute from the unwholesome atmosphere of the 
civil courts and the attentions of legal practitioners. 
Some of these views have found support in less 
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expected and more respectable quarters. The great 
weight however of both official and private opinion is 
opposed to the gloomy prognostications of Sir Harnam 
Singh and the timid commonplaces of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Panjab. Lord Curzon’s defence of the 
measure in the earlier and closing debates places ina 
true and reasonable light the dangers which all parties 
recognise and which his Government is ready to face. 
These criticisms however have been useful in securing 
a fair hearing for all the interests involved and have 
failed to disclose any general unpopularity or mistrust. 
The success of the measure, at preseht limited to the 
Panjab, will no doubt depend largely on the wisdom and 
moderation with which it is adminstered. If these safe- 

ards are assured, there is every reason to believe that 
it will be welcomed by the classes for whose benefit it 
is designed and that its success will lead to its exten- 
sion over all parts of India where the maintenance of 
the hereditary land-owning classes is necessary to the 
safety and prosperity of the State. 


‘ 


ENGLISH RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT. 
XI.—TuHeE GREAT CENTRAL. 


i Sores Great Central is the youngest of our large 
railways and has not yet completed the second 
year of its existence. The nucleus of the system was 
the old Manchester Sheffield and Lincolnshire line, 
which ran across country from Southport and Wrexham 
on the west to Grimsby and Cleethorpes on the German 
Ocean, and was of considerable age. But with the 
successful completion in the spring of last year of 
the large and very important extension of that line to 
the Metropolis the entire character of the original 
system was altered and the old company emerged from 
the chrysalis stage once for all to take its place under a 
new name as one of the main through routes of 
England. The first portion of the old line to be 
opened was the section from Manchester to Godley. 
This was brought into use in the year 1841, but 
owing to the great difficulties encountered by the 
engineers in carrying it on over the Pennines, it was 
not until four years later that communication was 
established through to Sheffield. In 1846 the com- 
pany purchased the then existing docks at Grimsby 
and since that date it has spent immense sums in 
enlarging and improving the accommodation of the 
port. Whether or no the railway shareholders have 
derived as large a profit from their enterprise as 
they would have done had the money been spent in 
other. ways may perhaps be an open question, but 
there can be no doubt whatever as to the benefit 
conferred upon the town of Grimsby itself which, as 
surely as Crewe or Swindon, owes its present prosperity 
entirely to its good fortune in having attracted these 
large amounts of railway capital. Two years after 
acquiring the Grimsby Docks the company obtained its 
first powers to run steamships and started a ferry 
service between New Holland and Hull; but this was 
only a small affair, and it was not until 1864 that the 
business of marine transport was seriously taken in 
hand. In that year they bought out a local steamship 
company and began running boats from Grimsby to the 
Continent. Shortly afterwards they established the 
services thence to Hamburg, Antwerp, and Rotterdam, 
which have been maintained in operation ever since. 
Along with the Midland and Great Northern this 
company became joint owners of the network of rail- 
ways in its western district known as the Cheshire Lines. 
It accepted the entire responsibility of finding the rolling 
stock for and working the express trains by this route 
between Manchester and Liverpool and instituted the 
hourly service as long ago as 1877. For a time it was 
felt that the natural destiny of the Sheffield Company 
would be amalgamation with one or other of the great 
trunk lines running north and south, but as year by 
year passed without bringing this any nearer realisa- 
tion, the idea gradually arose that it would be better to 
maintain an independent existence and if possible 
extend the railway to the Metropolis without submitting 
to the control of any external interests whatever. The 
chairman of the company was also chairman of the 
Metrépolitan and South-Eastern railways, and at the 
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same time was doing his utmost to secure the con- 
struction of a Channel Tunnel between England 
and France. It was generally supposed to be the 
ambition of his life to see through trains, start- 
ing from Liverpool and passing over the various 
systems with which he was_ connected, which 
should convey passengers without change of carriage 
to Paris and all parts of the Continent. The Metro- 
politan Company, like other purely urban railways, was 
finding it to its interest to go ever further and further 
afield in search of new sources of traffic; and when at 
length after much opposition an Act was obtained in 
the spring of 1892 authorising the extension of the old 
Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire line to the south, 
the Metropolitan was already established as far out in 
the country as Aylesbury. It was accordingly arranged 
that the new line should only be constructed to a 
junction near that town, a point from which the northern 
trains were to run nearly up to London over the local 
company’s metals ; but as it would have been obviously 
impossible to deal with them ai Baker Street they were 
to be diverted on entering the suburbs to a terminus of 
their own. The new line was duly constructed, the 
title of ‘‘ Great Central” adopted in place of the old 
name which was no longer appropriate, and, after a 
ceremonious opening, through passenger trains were 
put on between London and Manchester in March 1899. 
In the meanwhile however unexpected difficulties had 
arisen. The man who had been simultaneously chairman 
of both the Sheffield and the Metropolitan companies was 
gone, and with the disappearance of his controlling in- 
fluence it soon became clear that the interests of the two 
boards were no longer considered identical. Grave dis- 
putes arose, but they ultimately proved a blessing in dis- 
guise, producing as they did as anet result a close working 
alliance between the Great Central and its progressive 
western neighbour. By a new line to be constructed 
by the Great Central and Great Western jointly the 
trains from the north will eventually be able to reach 
their terminus in London without entering Metro- 
politan territory, and in view of the probable growth 
of traffic in the future the new arrangement will no 
doubt prove more convenient for all parties than that 
originally contemplated. Meanwhile the close rela- 
tions established with the Great Western have already 
produced one excellent effect. A service of express 
trains has just been started between Oxford and 
Leicester via the new Banbury branch, and though 
as yet there are only two trains each way daily, a 
glance at the map will show that this route opens 
up possibilities for a number of through services 
which would be amongst the most important of any 
not touching the metropolis. If the harmony between 
the companies remains unimpaired, we may look for 
developments of traffic by this route which will occa- 
sion competing lines some anxiety. 

Of the actual work done by the Great Central Com- 
pany much of course remains unaffected by the exten- 
sion to London. For example the hourly service 
between Liverpool and Manchester already referred to 
goes on as before, the trains covering their thirty-four 
miles in forty-five or forty minutes according as they do 
or do not make the midway stop at Warrington. The 
very creditable Manchester and Southport expresses 
still run at fifty-one miles an hour through one of the 
most thickly populated parts of Lancashire ; and 
Grimsby with its Continental connexions and its vast 
fish trade was and is about as busy as a port can be. _ 

But with the opening of the new line a number of 
entirely new services have been instituted. The primary 
object of the extension was the provision of another 
alternative route between London and Manchester and 
it was hoped that. the advent of the Great Central 
expresses would compel the competing companies to 
offer a rnuch wanted improvement. The time allowed 
for the journey by each of the older lines was four 
hours and a quarter—the Northern of France Railway 
would have been content with an hour less and even 
then would have always had the trains arriving before 
they were due—and allowing for al] the difficulties oi 
the Great Central route it seemed reasonable enough 
to expect that they would be able to get their very 
light trains through: in ‘at any rate four hours. 
So far however from this being the case that the Great 
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Central trains have for one reason or another hitherto 
failed to come up even approximately to the very 
moderate sinaaeee already in existence, and when in 
addition to this we remember that the Marylebone 
terminus is far removed from the business quarter, has 
no connexion with the Underground, and has no con- 
venient junction near like Willesden to supply its 
deficiencies and pour in a continuous stream of pas- 
sengers from the City, the prospect of ever work- 
ing up a paying Manchester traffic appears hope- 
lessly remote. The company itself seems to recognise 
the fact, for it has lately been turning its attention rather 
to Huddersfield, Bradford, and the West Riding towns 
and for the time being has abandoned the unfortunate 
through passengers to their fate. 

But though the new line has left the London and 
Manchester service unimproved it has provided most 
acceptable further facilities for reaching Leicester, 
Nottingham, and Sheffield, and these and other Midland 
towns have been immensely benefited locally. Perhaps 
on the whole criticism is as yet premature. The system 
has not had time to get into full working order, and 
it may be that within the next year or two through 
services will be in operation over the railway worthy of 
the vast sums of money which have been spent on its 
construction. The coaching stock of the company is 
fairly good. The fast through London trains which 
were put on at the opening of the line are composed of 
bogie corridored vehicles, comfortable enough to ride 
in, though small. Complete provision is made for the 
serving of refreshments en route and the lavatory 
arrangements are particularly good. The locomotive 
stock was very largely increased to meet the addi- 
tional traffic resulting from the London extension, 
so a considerable proportion of it is quite new. 
The engines employed hitherto have been of a 
plain useful type without any special characteristics 
beyond the fact that they have been largely fitted with 
the Belpaire firebox, a device which though common 
enough in other countries has been but little used in 
England. This summer the company has produced a 
class of large single-wheel expresses for the London 
work. These and indeed all the main-line engines are 
sufficiently powerful to deal with trains much heavier 
and faster than those at present running. 

*,"° This article concludes the series on English Rail- 
ways ; a similar sertes on the railways of Scotland will 
begin on 10 November, to be followed by a third on the 
Trish lines. 


IN HONOUR OF CHAUCER. 


FEW things in literary history are more remarkable 

than the vicissitudes through which the fame of 
Chaucer has passed. It was five hundred years ago on 
Thursday when his coffin was laid in Poets’ Corner, 
and during that time the alternations in his reputation 
have been such that it would scarcely be a fanciful 
analogy to compare them with the fortunes of the 
sun in an unsettled sky. For a time its splendour 
is unsullied, then darkened and overcast it struggles 
with intervening clouds, and, after fitful glimpses, is 
lost : anon it emerges, but to disappear as suddenly ; 
again the obscuring medium is illuminated, slowly 
transformed, and all once more is pristine radiance. 
During the century which succeeded Chaucer’s death 
the homage paid to him was unstinted and universal. 
There was no poet of any eminence either in England 
or in Scotland who was not his disciple, and who was 
not proud to boast that he was his disciple. To one he 
was ‘‘the maister deere and father reverent, the flour 
of eloquence, the universal father of science;” to 
another ‘‘ the rose of rhetoris all, the light of our Eng- 
lish surmounting every tongue terrestrial.” During 
the sixteenth century, in spite of the numerous editions 
through which his works had posoes, he had ceased to be 
influential, and although the Elizabethan critics Sidney, 
Ascham, Webbe, Meeres and Puttenham, for instance, 
speak of him with the greatest respect, the only poets 
who seem to have been his hearty admirers were 
Spenser and Francis Beaumont. Shakespeare had no 
doubt read him, but Ben Jonson treats him with some- 
thing very like contempt. Till towards the end of the 
next century he fell completely into neglect, so much so 
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that between 1602 and 1687 no edition of his works, and, 
if we are not mistaken, no edition of any one of his poems 
was printed, which is the more surprising because 
Earle in his ‘‘ Microcosmography ” which appeared in 
1628 tells us that it was fashionable to regard Chaucer 
as one of the greatest of poets. Dryden’s modernisa- 
tions of the ‘‘ Flower and the Leaf,” then universally 
attributed to Chaucer, and of some of the ‘‘ Canterbury 
Tales ” and his eloquent tribute to Chaucer’s genius in 
the ‘‘ Preface to the Fables” appear to have done 
nothing to revive his fame. Cowley could not read him. 
If our memory serves us rightly the only passage in 
Milton which implies any acquaintance with him is the 
famous reference to the ‘‘ Squire’s Tale” in ‘‘ Il Pense- 
roso” anda reference in one of his Latin poems to the fact 
that Chaucer had visited Italy. Waller speaks of him 
as obsolete. During the first half of the next century 
his reputation had reached its nadir. Addison’s well- 
known lines express the general estimate. After observ- 
ing that Chaucer had broken the long sleep of the 
Muses during the Dark Ages, he continues : 


‘* But age has rusted what the poet writ, 
Worn out his language and obscured his wit. 
In vain he jests in his unpolish’d strain, 

And tries to make his readers laugh in vain.” 


When Pope wishes to illustrate the transitoriness of 
literary fame he clinches his moral with the words 
‘* And such as Chaucer is, shall Dryden be.” So com- 
pletely, indeed, had Chaucer come to be regarded as 
barbarous and obsolete that he was tolerated only when 
translated into the speech and style of thetime. Thus Pope 
followed Dryden in ‘‘ modernising” the ‘‘ House of Fame” 
the prologue to the ‘‘ Wife of Bath’s Tale” and the 
‘*Merchant’s Tale.” Pope was succeeded by a long 
dynasty of modernisers beginning with one Samuel 
Cobb, and culminating in Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt, 
and Mrs. Browning. 

At length the sun began to emerge. In 1754 we find 
Thomas Warton complaining that Chaucer’s poems are 
‘*regarded rather as venerable relics than as beautiful 
compositions ” as pieces ‘‘ rather calculated to gratify 
the antiquarian than the critic.” Warton undoubtedly 
did much to open the eyes of his countrymen to the 
great injustice of the popular verdict on Chaucer. The 
publication of Tyrwhitt’s admirable edition of the works 
in 1775 not only seconded Warton’s efforts but may be 
said to mark an era in Chaucerian study. And now we 
find Chaucer treated with increased respect, and becom- 
ing gradually influential. Byron indeed pronounced him 
to be ‘‘ obscene and contemptible, and indebted for his 
celebrity merely to his antiquity,” and neither Campbell 
nor Sir Walter Scott was at all hearty in praise of 
him. But he found enthusiastic admirers in Southey 
who placed him with Spenser, Shakespeare and Milton 
in the front rank of English poets, in Coleridge who 
took ‘‘unceasing delight in him,” and in Wordsworth 
who, if more measured in his eulogies, read him, 
as he owned, incessantly and with delight. Since 
Wordsworth’s time his fame has been growing, each 
decade steadily adding to it; and it would be no ex- 
aggeration to say that the quingentenary of his death 
finds him, in the estimation of many, perhaps of most, 
critics, standing with Shakespeare and Milton—if longo 
intervallo—at the head of English poets. 

These strange fluctuations in Chaucer’s reputation 
are not hard to explain. Something no doubt must be 
allowed for social conditions and fashions, but the main 
cause of the obscurity and neglect into which he so 
long fell was the difficulty of reading him. In his own 
time and during the fifteenth century his poems were 
familiar through recitation. As soon as they were 
printed difficulties began. His language was becoming 
obsolete, his text was corrupt, the grossest liberties 
being taken with it even in the manuscripts. Professor 
Lounsbury gives a very amusing illustration of this. 
The scribe finds in the Clerk of Oxenford’s Tale this 
couplet, the Clerk is describing how the birth of a son 
to the lord of the manor brings joy not only to the 
father but to his dependents— ‘ 


‘** Not only he, but all his country, merry 
Was for the child, and God they thank and hery.” 


The scribe not knowing the meaning of the word 
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‘‘hery” which is to praise substituted ‘for he was 
hairy.” 

There was no lack of editions of his works since 
Caxton began to print them, but it was not till 1721 
that they were taken out of the cumbrous black letter. 
The editor however who relieved them of this burden 
did more to corrupt Chaucer’s text than all the 
blunders of his predecessors put together. This was 
Urry, and a more atrocious edition of an English 
classic in everything but in the type does not 
exist. The first competent editor of Chaucer was 
Tyrwhitt who literally did all that it was possible 
for a scholar to do when English philology was still 
in its infancy. But nearly a hundred years had to pass 
before Chaucer’s text could be regarded as satisfactory 
as that of Homer or of Virgil. The last stage in 
Chaucerian textual criticism may be said to be initiated 
by the appearance in 1862 of Professor Child’s ‘‘ Obser- 
vations upon the Language of Chaucer” based upon 
the Harleian Manuscript. This was succeeded five 
years afterwards by the foundation of the Chaucer 
Society and the ‘‘ Six Texts Edition of the Canterbury 
Tales ” by Dr. Furnivall a scholar who has done more, 
both directly and indirectly, for the study of Early and 
Middle English than anyone who has ever lived. With 
Dr. Furnivall’s name should be coupled that of Richard 
Morris whose admirable edition of Chaucer’s works in 
the Aldine Series, and of a portion of the ‘‘ Canterbury 
Tales” in the Clarendon Press Series has brought 
Chaucer home to our own educational institutes and to 
the general reader. In Professor Skeat’s monumental 
edition of Chaucer’s complete works the labours of the 
last fifty years may be said to culminate. And certainly 
our debt to these scholars and their disciples, who are 
too numerous to mention, is an immense one. Every 
Englishman of average intelligence and ordinary in- 
dustry can now read and understand Chaucer with as 
much facility as he can Shakespeare: he has a correct 
and settled text, a critical apparatus that leaves nothing 
to be desired, excellent glossaries, excellent elucidatory 
notes. His countrymen have thus been ready witha 
fitting tribute to greet the quingentenary of the Father 
of their poetry.* 

The tribute of the Royal Society of Literature can 
scarcely be pronounced to be so solid as that of 
these scholars. But it is graceful and interesting. It 
consists of five essays preceded by a truly admirable 
Introduction from the pen of the editor, Mr. Percy 
Ames. Of these essays it is doing them no injustice to 
say that with one or two exceptions they appear to be 
intended rather for amateurs than for specialists and 
scarcely call for serious criticism. But all are pleasantly 
written and that on the Paston Letters, which is intended 
to iflustrate the social life of a period which though 
chronologically a little later may still be regarded as 
Chaucer’s England, is particularly pleasing. One con- 
tribution to the volume is of. singular interest, that on 
the Portraits of Chaucer by Mr. Spielmann, and he 
_— we think, do well to reprint it in a separate 
orm. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER COLOURS. 


Tas body has a long and sounding name, spacious 
galleries, an Empress, two Princesses and an 
Excellency among its honorary members, and a number 
of other solemnities, including, I see, an Honorary 
Chaplain, whose office perhaps it is to ‘‘ church” the 
members when they have been safely delivered of 
their works. But -the real fond of this impos- 
ing array is a group of black and white illustra- 
tors, and we shall treat the whole affair in a 
proper spirit of indulgence if we regard it as a 
kind of holiday which these energetic draughtsmen 
allow themselves. Many of them have come to regard 
this outing in colours as the serious occupation of their 
lives, and would be angry enough to be taken for any- 
thing but painters : moreover they carry in their train 
several painters and numerous representatives of 
painters deceased, not to speak of a host of amateur 


* **Chaucer Memorial Lectures.” Edited with an Introduction by 
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and lady sketchers. But behind it all one seems to see 
the colossal figure of the late W. L. Thomas organising 


' in an overflow of the energy that founded the Graphic, 


a recreation for his household of illustrators. The 
opinions of illustrators about one another’s painting, it 
may be added, form the public opinion in the matter of 
pictures. 

The present exhibition is better in three respects than 
the ordinary. It is confined to members, so there is 
less absolute fluff; it is of studies and sketches—that is 
to say the studio processes of softening asperities have 
not in all cases crushed out the original motive of the 
sketch ; and the works of the different members are 
grouped together. This is no advantage when all are 
good ; but it has an advantage here, for the perfectly 
bad are sorted out and can be slipped over, to the 
economy of such. stock of patience as the visitor can 
bring to the inspection of the rest. I went round the 
whole collection; making notes on each group ; most 
of them I shall keep to myself, and with some doubt 
whether I do well to intrude on these sports at all, offer 
a few to my readers. 

1-7. Black and white drawings by Phil May. Here 
certainly is a draughtsman, and one who has shown 
that he has a real taste in life. His imagination warms 
itself at bars, on the racecourse, at the music-hall, in 
the stable yard. ‘‘ Punch,” the gentlemanly, has done 
his best to neutralise this talent, and there does not seem 
to exist in England an organ free enough and ironic 
enough to make the best of him. These holiday draw- 
ings are not bad, of course, but neutral and a little 
cast-iron. Holland at present must be a difficult 
country for the humorous observer, because the deco- 
rative pets of Zhe Studio have taken a lease of her 
fishermen and ‘‘ meisjes.” They all go about evi- 
dently in the thick overalls of outline lent them by 
Charpentier, Nico Jungman and Bartlett. In the 
works of this school the precautions taken against 
colours running into one another must remind the 
inhabitants of the work of their fathers in dyking the 
country. 

184-192. Sir J. D. Linton. This singularly varied 
collection of historical figures (Bishop M., Alcuin, John 
Wesley, S. Edmund the Martyr, Bishop Latimer, Dr. 
Arnold, Bunyan, Tennyson, Milton) does not exhaust 
Sir James Linton’s gallery, which is continued at 
intervals round the walls. It was with ever-renewed 
delight that | came upon them; and I wish they filled 
the whole gallery, for I should never tire of this 
surprising view of eminent men. These designs have 
been executed in stained glass, and must be still more 
entertaining in that form. Bunyan carries a brazier in 
one hand (Tinker) and a book in the other (author of 
Pilgrim’s Progress) and the strong visionary looks like 
a brisk plump tenor tinker of the comic-opera stage. 
Wesley and Arnold have a super-angelic or subter-human 
unction. Tennyson is subordinate to his renowned cloak 
and wideawake. In life there was just a little uncertainty 
whether the picture would come right, whether the 
mossy hat and cloak would back up properly the 
magnificent head, or have too much the air of ‘‘ proper- 
ties.” Sir James Linton, whose imaginative dwelling 
is in wardrobes like those of Heatherley’s and the 
Langham Sketching Club, contrives to give the gar- 
ments their least of dignity their most of costume. 
There is a great deal of boot and trouser, a horribly 
pretty red necktie, and the poet tucks up his cloak with 
the action of an old lady about to cross a muddy street. 
I should like to see Sir James’ talent for the giving. 
away of poses exercised not on those for whom we have 
a tenderness, but on various modern Leaders of Thought 
in political and other fields. 

218-228. Zi Bernard Partridge. Here we have an 
initial gift of drawing (see 228, ‘‘ Portrait of the Artist”), 
but a deficiency of humour. Mr. Partridge accepts 
the cabotin on his own terms. When he draws an 
actor or ballet-dancer he adopts his subject’s own 
attitude of whole-hearted simple admiration. No one 
can make anything in art of an ample lady in tights 
and ballet-dress, unless he has an ironic perception 
of the grotesqueness of the spectacle. Degas is not 
foolish enough to take on the vanity of the dancer; he 
finds beauty in the spectacle in a fashion that must 
shock the subject. In the portrait of ‘‘ Hall Caine, © 
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Esq,,” even Mr. Partridge, with all the stern high 
seriousness of the draughtsman for our leading 
comic paper to restrain him, must have laughed 
just a little, though I suspect him of complicity 
almost to the very last. The crook of the leg 
displaying the elegance of—knickerbockers; the gleam- 
ing eyes and teeth, the méche that falls with artful 
carelessness from the. leonine mane across the Shake- 
sperian brow, the pocket-handkerchief that follows the 
same wanton impulse—I think something must have 
dawned upon Mr. Partridge when he came to that 
handkerchief. 

394-430. John Fullevlove. Many of these drawings of 
architecture are charming, whether in black and white, 
as one of S. Paul’s (320) or with tints added. A single 
frame contains four such sketches, of the Trinity 
College Library, the Law Courts, Brussels, Sandwich, 
and King’s Lynn, all nicely packed and with fine feeling 
for building and site. The colour is slight and agree- 
able, not important in itself, and not adequate when 
relied on alone as in 307, a view in Greece. Mr. F. W. 
Topham often leans too much on colour, and shows to 
advantage in slightly washed drawings like those 
numbered 160-168. 

But here I must cut short my notes of the illustrators, 
and take some samples of the painters, beginning with 
the President, who hangs somewhere between the two 
groups. 

339-347- Z. J. Gregory, R.A., President. Mr. 
Gregory has a certain gift in drawing, and a decided 
taste in life. The taste is for very pretty faces, very 
“fetching” would best express the nuance, and for 
life up the river. By life up the river I mean that life 
in its most modish hieratic terms, very brightly 
varnished punts and launches, with bright discordant 
silk cushions and handsome luncheon baskets. His 
gift in drawing is for very exact delineation. In 341, 
Thatch, Shingle and Corrugated Iron, it will be seen 
how well his method suits corrugated iron. It does 
not suit the grass so well, nor human faces; so that 
Mr. Gregory has to renounce his gift in drawing these, 
and fall back on a laborious stipple. He has perhaps 
more technical skill than all the other exhibitors put 
together, and a more disagreeable taste in vision than 
most. Thus, in his drawing of Swanage he spends 
his best skill in elaborating a row of iron railings and a 
lodge, the chief eyesore in the prospect. It is a curious 
study—this widening gap between a man’s liking in 
real life and his bent in drawing, with the stipple pain- 
fully filling the gap—the drawing that would be so 
perfect for an engineer’s designs applied to the pretty 
cockney paradise. 

151-159. John R. Reid. Mr. Reid is a painter; he 
sees things coloured, instead of adding tints to forms 
in a dubious afterthought. Each of these sketches 
contains something which could not be arrived at by 
taking thought in a studio, any more than by working 
from nature without taking thought. An opposition of 
colours strikes the eye, perfectly different from the 
feebly harmonious reduction of everything to dish- 
water, or from the put-up harmonies with no bite in 
them of the immured stylist. Here, for example, is 
Hampstead Heath (156) a difficult tufty business, in 
which the ordinary water-colourist would be caught 
and entangled like a sheep in a thicket. Mr. Reid 
carries off the gold of the gorse and the blue of the 
distance, a blue and gold never seen exactly in that re- 
lation before; and does not spill them on the rough 
way home and replace them by something made up. 
The skies remain roughly stained, of the true stain, not 
modelled into a substitute that gains smoothness at the 
expense of that more valuable truth. Mr. Reid seems 
to me to preserve a precious instinctive quality in these 
drawings that his palette-knife work often crushes out 
of his oil paintings. In the case of less notable painters 
it may be observed how much better the unsmoothed 
veracious sketch is than the finished article. Thus Mr. 
Weedon’s two sea-pieces, 452 and 453, differ in kind 
from the other work he exhibits. 

336, 371, 467-474. Harry Hine. Here is aless certain 
eye, but one that is interested in an opposition of colour. 

e first sketch, a Brighton Sunset, is charming, 
and in numerous pieces depending on flowers, there is 
an approach to the exquisite telling of the flower against 
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its background, neither in nude explosion, like the 
majority of flower-pieces here, nor grated away into the 
dishwater soup of others. 

536-560. Arthur Severn. Two of these, cloud effects, 
especially 560, are remarkable notes, and notes of 
impressive effects. Ruskin had an ambition to “‘ bottle 
skies” and lay them down ‘‘as his father bottled 
sherry,” and he believed it possible to train students to 
do such bottling. Grant the idea that effects might be 
collected, like minerals, by a non-picture-making mind, 
and these studies of Mr. Severn’s come about as near 
to the idea as is likely. 

623-634. R. B. Nisbet. Mr. Nisbet, I should say, 
is uneasy at his long confinement on dusky moors, and 
risks coming out into other lights. He is a little 
dazzled and very determined. 

196-209. Arthur Burrington; 193-195. A. Winter- 
Shaw are examples, to whose names others might be 
added, of painters who have a sensibility to colour, 
but too easily run away from their sensations. Mr. 
Burrington brazens out the blanks, as in Za Festa, 
Castellar ; Mr. Shaw turns in to Mr. Edward Stott’s 
to borrow. 

Of members who continue with some skill brown 
traditions out of previous pictures rather than from 
their own sensations Mr. Wimperis, the Vice-President, 
is perhaps the most accomplished. Mr. Claude Hayes 
has not quite the same assurance in throwing down a 
composition, but his colour has more tincture of fresh- 
ness. Mr. Edwin Hayes, within a stout even stodgy 
envelope, manages his boats and waves with remarkable 
cunning. 


248. W. H. Weatherhead, ‘‘ The Old, Old, Story.” 
231. Gordon Browne, ‘‘ Hark! Hark the Lark!” 
350. Edgar Bundy, ‘‘ A Macaroni.” 
358. Hal Hurst, ‘‘ In the Lower Depths.” 
. Dudley Hardy, ‘‘ Thoughts of the Absent.” 

D. S. M. 


“STYLE” AND THE STAGE. 


RITING, like talking, is the art of expressing 
thoughts in words. (Shade of Mr. Barlow!) 
But there is, necessarily, a vast difference between the 
oral and the scriptural use of words. When we talk, 
we have for our ministers not words only, but also ges- 
ture, play of feature, modulation of the voice’s tone, and 
regulation of its pace, whereby we may subtly temper 
or accentuate the words themselves, and fit them, be 
they never so carelessly chosen, exactly to our meaning. 
When we write, we have nothing but words, words, 
with those little summary and meagre things whose 
hard office is to ape the infinitely variable pauses of the 
human voice. In some cases, we have also handwrit- 
ing, in which there is a kind of implicit expressiveness. 
When, as in letters to our friends, handwriting is the 
form in which we shall be read, we can, certainly, well 
express our meaning with less care in the choice of words, 
can afford to be more colloquial. Letter-writing has a 
half-way place between conversation and writing for 
priot. It is an art in itself. It may be killed gradually 
by perversion of that loathsome engine, the type-writer. 
A type-written letter composed in an epistolary style 
means little to him who receives it. Without the 
handwriting of our correspondent, we cannot (as other- 
wise, more or less, we can) see him and hear his voice. 
The correspondent must express himself as carefully as 
though he were writing for print. At present, the bar- 
barians who type-write their letters (alas! the number 
of them is increasing annually) have not realised this 
necessity. They dash off their letters blithely and 
carelessly, in the old manner, with no suspicion that 
the result is a kind of bald offence to its recipient. 
Perhaps, when they realise that true expression through 
a type-writer entails an elaborate literary style, they 
will be less loud in their joy over the easiness of the 
actual manipulation. Perhaps they will go back to 
pens and ink-pots. Else, the art of letter-writing is 
obsolescent, for certainly the type-writers must soon 
realise that the old style does not survive their machina- 
tions, and that to persist in it is absurd. 
But I have digressed. My concern is with the 
inequality between the means in talking and the means 
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in writing. The writer has to balance this inequality. 
He has to produce through printed words the same 
effect as that which he would produce through spoken 
words. In short, he must have a style. Not only has 
he to condense and give form to the matter of his 
expression, that it may be effective through the medium 
of print: also he must translate into his phrases his 
oral manner, reproduce some clear idea of his own 
ersonality, his gestures, his inflections, his pauses. 

o accomplish this difficult process is to have a style. 
Without a style writing is nothing. Few men have it. 
None can acquire it. It is a gift bestowed by Nature. 
It can be cultivated—cannot be too constantly culti- 
vated—by him on whom Nature has bestowed it. But 
no toil will win it for him to whom Nature has 
denied it. By dint of practice, certainly,. most men 
of intelligence can acquire style in the old, narrow 
sense of the word. They can learn to formulate well 
their matter, to give it close expression and logical 
sequence and good grammar. They can use prose 
according to the ideal of the eighteenth century without 
more trouble than is involved in the learning of any 
other common trick. They can express meanings 
easily enough in an impersonal, general way. But to 
do that is only one fraction of style, as style is under- 
stood now. The leader-writers of the daily news- 
papers, even, have that half at their finger-tips. 
Would they, on that account, pretend themselves to 
be stylists? The old journalism, which is the manner 
of Polyphemus on the Delphic tripod, and the new 
journalism, which is the manner ot ’Arry garbed and 
coifed after the fashion of Cassandra, are for us equally 
remote from true style. For in recent years we have 
discovered that true style is essentially a personal 
matter, a medium through which a man expresses truth 
as he himself sees it, and emotions as he himself feels 
them ; that it is, in fact, not a mere spy-hole to things 
in general, but a spy-hole to things as they are reflected 
in the soul of the writer. Thus is style in the modern 
sense a far more complex thing than style in the 
eighteenth century’s sense. To express through printed 
words all the little side-lights of thought and fine shades 
of meaning that are in him is the task of the modern 
stylist; and the tricks and formalities which must be 
gone through in accomplishing that task carry him 
further and further away from his ordinary manner 
in colloquy. It is that very manner which he is trying 
to reproduce ; but the only medium for its reproduction 
lies leagues away from it. Modern prose style is 
further removed from colloquialism than was the prose 
style of the eighteenth century, for this paradoxical 
reason : that colloquialism is its model. 

In dramaturgy, you will perceive, there is a deep 
pitfall for modern stylists. Most of them are quite 
aware of the danger, and refrain from writing plays. 
Occasionally, however, one of them does write a play 
and walks straight into the pitfall. Mr. Henry James 
did so a few years ago. The characters in ‘‘Guy 
Domville ” were made to speak precisely that curious 
and intricate language through which Mr. James 
reveals himself to us in his books. When Mr. James 
makes the characters in his books speak this language, 
the result is a trifle disconcerting, and we tolerate 
it only because Mr. James is a more interesting 
character than any character that even he, finely 
creative though he is, could project for us. But to hear 
that language spoken by mimes is quite intolerable. 
The language becomes mere gibberish. Dialogue 
spoken on the stage must be composed in a natural 
and un-literary manner. Every character in an acted 
play has a voice, has gestures and tricks of face; 
he must say the kind of things that he would say 
in real life, and not the kind of things that he 
would write if he were a modern stylist addressing 
the public through print. But here I must make two 
qualifications. One of them is that my dislike of the 
dialogue in ‘‘Guy Domville” does not imply that a 
dramatist is better without style. On the contrary, 
the more style he have the better. Only it must be 
style of a particular kind—the style that selects the 
most characteristic and pregnant phrases for every 
character in every situation. In other words, every 


character must be made to say always what he 
might say in real life, whilst he must (owing to 
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the conditions of drama) be prevented from saying a 
great many other things which he might say in real life 
without adding to the effect of the speech selected by 
the dramatist. Style, in dialogue, is thus a matter of 
compression from real life, of translation never. Never ? 
There comes in the other qualification that I promised. 
In poetic drama the mimes must, of course, express 
themselves beautifully and unnaturally. The stylist may 
let himself go there, may be (objectively) a stylist to his 
heart’s content, inasmuch as our illusion is not wooed 
from the plane of realism. And there is another non- 
realistic form in which the stylist may give us (objec- 
tive) style—the form of farce. It is only in the 
(for us moderns) more important forms of realistic 
tragedy and comedy that he must curb himself. 
In poetic drama style is essential. In farces it is 
an added grace, an intensification of the fun. To be 
able to make an absurd and absurdly-situated cha- 
racter express himself in terms of exquisite, elaborate 
gravity is a very valuable power for the farce-writer, 
and ought to be tended by him lovingly. Robert 
Louis Stevenson was a master in the art, as I recalled 
a few weeks ago, regretting that he was not alive to 
use itin Drury Lane melodrama. You remember the 
scene between Mrs. Vandeleur and her husband when 
the Rajah’s diamond was missing? ‘‘ ‘Madam,’ said 
the General, ‘you might have paved the gutter with 
your own trash; you might have made debts fifty times 
the sum you mention ; you might have robbed me of 
my mother’s coronet and ring ; and Nature might have 
still so far prevailed that I could have forgiven 
you at last. But, madam, you have taken the 
Rajah’s Diamond—the Eye of Light, as the Orientals 
poetically termed it—the Prideof Kashgar! You have 
taken from me the Rajah’s Diamond,’ he cried, raising 
his hands, ‘and all, Madam, is at an end between 
us!’ ‘Believe me, General Vandeleur,’ she replied, 
‘that is one of the most agreeable speeches that I ever 
heard from your lips; and since we are to be ruined, 
I could almost welcome the change, if it delivers me 
from you. You have told me often enough that I 
married you for your money ; let me tell you now that 
I always bitterly repented the bargain ; and if you were 
still marriageable and had a diamond bigger than your 
head, I should counsel even my maid against a union so 
uninviting and disastrous,’” &c. &c. In that immortal 
scene we have the emotions of rage and horror, contempt 
and defiance, beautifully expressed in terms of a 
fantastic style, and it is the contrast between the 
speeches and the characters that makes the scene 
immortally delicious. I should love to see it on the 


stage. Mr. Gilbert is the only dramatist who has 
contrived on the stage a similar effect. Many other 
dramatists have tried to do so—Mr. Pinero, for 


example—but they had not the requisite combination 
of literary sense with sense of humour. Captain 
Marshall, in ‘‘ The Noble Lord,” which was produced 
last Thursday at the Criterion Theatre, has also made 
the attempt, but he again has not enough literary 
sense to bring it off. Someone else must try. I am sur- 
prised to see that Mr. Archer, in commenting on the 
formality of the speeches in Captain Marshall's play, 
declares that ‘‘ such speeches are totally ineffective and 
burdensome because they spring neither from the 
character nor [from] the situation.” This is a queer 
view, surely. ‘The speeches are tedious because they 
are composed in the style of a leader-writer; not 
because they are dramatically inappropriate. If they 
had the grave fantastic grace of Stevenson’s speeches 
their very inappropriateness would make them irre- 
sistible. Mr. Archer ought to distinguish between farce 


_and realistic comedy. 


As for the play itself, there is little to be said of it. 
The idea is good: a lady loved by the Prime Minister, 
the Leader of the Opposition, and the Leader of the 
Irish Party. But Captain Marshall, having conceived the 
idea, rested on his laurels and made little or nothing of 
it. There are one or two funny situations in the course 
of the play, but they are not worked out. The whole 


thing is spasmodic, perfunctory, and not strong enough. 


to bear the dead weight which Captain Marshall has 
shovelled on to it—the dreadful dead weight of a satire 
on the forgotten Women’s Rights Movement. There 
are, however, many good jokes and some very bad 
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epigrams in the play, most of them uttered Mrs. 
alvert, to the rolling delight of everyone. In virtue of 

them, and of her, and of the many other popular mimes 

engaged, the play will succeed, perhaps. Max. 


CONCERNING PIANO-PLAYING. 


1 a is somewhat curious that so many people, leading 

blameless lives in all other respects, persist in play- 
ing upon the piano. Not only the sons and daughters, 
but the grave mothers and fathers, of families are 
known to sit down and deliberately, in cold blood, 
“Play a piece.” They cannot play: they have as a 
rule no technique, no touch nor tone, no real under- 
standing of the music on the desk before them ; but 
play they must and will ; and they do it though all 
their hearers shudder. There are people whose ears 
cease to function when they sing: they know perfectly 
well when other people are or are not in tune, but never 
learn that they sing out of tune; and it seems to me 
the pianoforte amateur suffers from an analogous 
affliction. He will offer some acute remarks on 
Paderewski and Rosenthal, and then himself play to 
you until your nerves burn inside you like a network 
of red-hot wires. I say ‘‘he,” but as a matter of ex- 
perience the pianoforte amateur is of course in ninety- 
nine cases in a hundred a woman. Not all women are 
unintelligent ; and I have even known them to possess 
a good deal of feeling for music and some critical 
judgment. But all their qualities desert them the 
moment they play the piano; and everyone knows 
how ready they always are to play. J write this with- 
out bitterness ; for 1 owe much to women who play the 
piano. Often have their performances raised my courage 
to the pitch at which I could coldly lie about forgotten 
appointments and make an early escape from dreary 
suburban parties. Such performances I recall with 
mingled feelings of gratitude and horror. 

Though like all people who live a good deal out of 
England, I endure much from the English who insist on 
playing badly on hotel pianos (always villainous in tone, 
always out of tune), I am not at the present moment 
merely giving my long-suppressed feelings a vent. It 
is true I have marked three or four belated tourists 
here, and may some evening act on a sudden impulse 
and execute my calmly-prepared plan and slay them. 
If I do so, the judges and juries of this world may 
show me no mercy; but I shall go cheerfully to} the 
next world, not indeed expecting mercy, but in the full 
assurance of being treated as a benefactor to the human 
species and of seeing my former tormentors and victims 
sent off to atone for their piano-playing sins. But this 
is away from the point. I want to ask why amateur 
piano-playing as a rule should be so abominable. If a 
woman plays the violin, she generally, to do her 
justice, plays it passably well. If she sings—ah! if 
she sings, she should promptly be told that her youngest 
child hascaught whooping-cough. Solongasshe refrains 
from singing or the piano, she can be borne. Why 
should she always fail at the piano? The man amatetr 
is also a tolerable creature so long as he sticks to the 
violin or ’cello, though he is terrible when he sings or 
tries the flute or cornet or that favourite instrument in 
the more select portions of the lower circles, the 
concertina. Why should he always fail at the piano ? 
I used to ask myself this question daily, and for a long 
time I despaired of finding a satisfactory answer. At 
last I have found it ; and, like all great discoveries, it 
is astoundingly simple. Few persons play the piano 
well because far from being, as is commonly supposed, 
the simplest and easiest of instruments, it is by a very 
long way the most difficult of them all. The acquisition 
of touch is a matter that may well occupy a student 
many hours a day for many years; the technique 
is as hard to master as the technique of the violin ; 
and even though a man may be able to make 
the piano sing like an angel, and though the 
most rapid and intricate passages may be no 
hindrance to him, yet will he not be able to afford 
artistic enjoyment to a musician unless he himself 
bring to his piano-playing a high degree of musician- 
ship. The piano is not so much an instrument as a 
substitute for other instruments. A note cannot be 
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sustained on it; far from a crescendo on a note being 
possible, every note, once struck, is doomed to dwindle 
away and disappear in a miserable diminuendo. Its 
own natural and proper effects are almost as limited as 
those of the harp; the tin whistle has a wider range. 


‘But if it is an instrument of small individuality, of 


mean natural qualities, it is an excellent mimic; and 
properly handled it can be made to suggest nearly all 
the effects possible on nearly all other instruments. 
A modern piano by a first-rate maker can suggest on 


‘the one hand the old-world piano with a wooden frame 


(which was a genuine instrument, properly speaking 
the only genuine form of the piano); and on the other 
hand it can suggest the present-day orchestra. The 
bulk of the music written for it, since Beethoven (com- 
posing for the wooden-frame piano) plunged into the 
sonatas of his second period, is music that suggests 
the orchestra, music that can only be understood by 
reference to the contemporary development of orchestral 
music. Even Chopin, who understood the piano 
better than any other composer, constantly makes 
one think of the orchestra in his pianoforte music, 
just as in his concertos his orchestral accompani- 
ments make us think of the piano. It follows that 
anyone who wishes to play the piano well must, in the 
first place, thoroughly understand modern orchestral 
music, and in fact music for all instruments, and in the 
second must slave until he acquires a technique sufficient 
to enable him to play any chord, scale or arpeggio 
passages at any speed and with precisely the true tone- 
colour demanded. It is so easy to pick out a tune with 
one finger that the common notion has grown up that 
it requires only industry, patient practice, to enable one 
to play difficult music. This is the fatal error that 
causes so much needless suffering in the world; 
and it is an error that will continue to be held and to 
cause more suffering until people generally, and piano- 
forte teachers in particular, realise precisely the limita- 
tions and possibilities of the instrument. 

Mr. W. H. Webbe, apparently a New Zealand 
Sioiettn, has lately issued through Messrs. 

orsyth Brothers, a ‘‘ Pianist’s A.B.C.” All things 
considered, it is an excellent step in the right 
direction. Mr. Webbe at least assumes that a 
pianist ought to be something more than a person 
who can get his fingers upon certain notes, that 
he ought to be a cultivated musician. If he had 
gone further and insisted that he ought also to bea 
cultivated man he would have done better. Next to 
opera-singers, who rarely know anything—not even the 
stories of the operas in which they sing—pianists are 
the most ignorant and uninteresting people I have met. 
Even organists are a little more tolerable, for they have 
generally studied harmony, counterpoint and instru- 
mentation, and their wits are sharpened by their 
incessant conflicts with the clergy. But the mere 
pianist—and it must be remembered there are excep- 
tions—seems to study nothing save rapid passage 
playing. To him Mr. Webbe’s book will be useful. 
Besides dealing with the elements of pianoforte 
technique, it deals with elementary harmony, counter- 
point, composition, musical forms, musical history, and 
the instrument itself. There is also an appendix con- 
taining some useful information—not in every case 
strictly accurate—as to musical journals and books for 
musicians, and a guide to music publishers. I wish 
the chapter on pianos had come first ; for a great part 
of the pain caused by the piano amateur is due to the 
fact that nine pianos out of every ten are downright 
bad, either because they were made so, or because they 
have not been attended to or have been maltreated. 
The indifference of amateur pianists to their instruments 
is curious. A violinist always buys the finest fiddle he 
can afford, and tends it as one would a sick child; but 
one may go into a hundred houses where the piano is 
played and not find one instrument in good condition. 
Often in a superbly furnished house one finds a piano 
which was probably a bad one to begin with and has 
been in use for a quarter of a century or more without 
once, apparently, having received a thorough overhaul- 
ing or tuning. Moreover, many good housewives 
reckon it the proper thing to get a good piano and then 
spoil it by heaping music, flower-pots and goodness 
knows what else ontop of it. Such people are criminals 
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and should be made to study Mr. Webbe’sbook. There 
are many other kinds of musical criminals to whom its 
speedy study may be recommended ; and it should be 
placed in the hands of young people who have not set 
out on a career of crime. It has many faults—the 
portions on harmony and counterpoint are anything 
but satisfactory, and there are many bad misprints— 
but on the whole it is the best book for piano-players 
yet produced. 

Together with Mr. Webbe’s book there have reached 
me specimens of a new edition of pianoforte pieces in- 
tended for young students. It is issued by Mr. Alfred 
Lengnick and edited by Mr. Stanley,Hawley, and has 
many excellent features to recommend it. I don’t 
know that the Songs without Words of Mendelssohn 
are worth playing at all, but for youngsters taking them 
in hand the notion of printing the notes of the melodies 
in red is distinctly good. J. F. R. 


_. TWO VALUATIONS. 


} Sad things in the commercial world are more satis- 
factory than the Valuation Returns of a prosperous 
life office. The details required by the Life Assurance 
Companies Act are such that a very good opinion can 
be formed from these returns of the position of a com- 
pany. When that position is in accordance with the 
best modern ideas it is one of financial stability which 
is certainly not exceeded by any other business under- 
taking, and on the other hand when the position is 
weak the Valuation Returns reveal the weakness and 
make it possible to warn the public against entrusting 
their money to an unreliable office. 

The recently published Valuation Returns of the 
Marine and General Life Assurance Society are of the 
satisfactory sort. They give evidence of the financial 
strength of the Office, and of the large profits it is 
making for the benefit of its policy-holders. Its liabili- 
ties are valued by the tables published by the Institute 
of Actuaries, and it is assumed that interest will 
be earned on the funds at the rate of 3 per cent. per 
annum. During the past five years the average return 
yielded by the funds has been #4 1s. 11d. per cent., 
showing an annual contribution to surplus of more 
than £1 per cent. per annum of the funds. A provision 
is made for expenses which is in excess of the ex- 
penditure that is actually being incurred, and from this 
source also there is a contribution to surplus which, 
though it is at present small, is steadily increasing in 
consequence of the successful efforts that are being 
made to reduce the rate of expenditure. The most 
striking feature of the Returns, however, is the main- 
tenance of the large bonuses which the Society has 
declared without variation for the last twenty-five years. 
The bonus is a reversionary addition at the high rate 
of £2 10s. per cent. per annum, and the result to the 

olicy-holders is one that very few companies can equal, 
et alone excel. The Society works very quietly, and 
transacts only a small business. Its premium income 
is less than £100,000 per annum and its funds falla 
little short of 41,000,000, amounts which by comparison 
with many other offices are very small, but when com- 
pared with its own past the Society is showing a rate of 
progress which by no means indicates any apathy in 
the management of the business. In the interests of its 
own policy-holders there is little to be gained by rapid 
development but in the interests of assurers generally it 
is much to be desired that the advantages of the Marine 
and General should be more widely known. 

Another company whose Valuation Returns have 
recently been published is the Yorkshire. Like the 
Marine and General it values its liabilities by the 
Institute of Actuaries’ Tables, and assumes that the 
assurance fund will earn 3 per cent., while the actual 
return upon its funds is £4 1s. 7d. The rate of expen- 
diture provided for is 15°7 per cent. of the premiums, 
and the actual expenditure for the past five years has 
been 16°2 per cent., but in addition to the payment of 
commission and expenses there are dividends to share- 
holders to be paid. These amounted to 5°8 per cent. of 
the premtums, bringing the total expenditure up to 
23'5 per cent., or nearly 8 per cent. in excess of the 
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provision made for expenses. The shareholders receive 
20 per cent. of the surplus from participating assur- 
ances and the whole profits from non-participating 
policies and annuities. The Yorkshire can scarcely 
expect to compare favourably with the best offices so 
long as the shareholders continue to receive so large a 
proportion of the surplus, Judged, however, by any other 
standard than the highest the Yorkshire does excellently 
well for its policy-holders, and its financial position is 
one of unquestionable strength and solidity. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
SOCIALISM AND REPUBLICANISM. 


To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review. 


S1r,—Now that you have drawn Mr. Belfort Bax on 
this subject, I hope you will not let him off until you 
have extracted one of his really philosophical utterances 
from him. What he wrote to you last week is true 
enough in its way; but it comes to nothing more than 
that the choice spirits of English and Continental 
Socialism do not share the common idolatries of the 
ordinary citizen. 

How little that means will be seen if we compare the 
opinions of the prophets of any great movement with 
the common opinion of the later period at which the 
movement has achieved its end and established itself 
in current political institutions. A hundred years ago 
the disciples of Bentham might safely have challenged 
the Saturday Reviewers of that day to name a single 
Utilitarian who believed that the monarchy or the 
Established Church could survive the triumph of their 
doctrine. As tothe notion that the political agent of 
that triumph could possibly have been so conventional 
a parliamentarian Conservative as Sir Robert Peel, I 
doubt if it would have received even as much quarter 
as Mr. Bax would now give to the likelihood of 
Socialism being established by men of the type of the 
Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain. If Mr. 
Bax the party man jibs at this, appeal against him to 

*Mr. Bax the philosopher. He knows perfectly well 
that the triumph of eighteenth-century ideas has not 
filled our twopenny tubes with Diderots and Voltaires ; 
and I do not see how even his subtlety can prove that 
the triumph of Socialism will fill the flying machines 
with Marxes, Lassalles, Baxes, Bernard Shaws et hoc 
genus omne. 

Now let us come down from generalisations to the 
existing political situations in France and England. No 
doubt the French Socialists are all Republicans. I 
think Mr. Bax is rash in declaring that had your leader 
writer attended the International Socialist Congress the 
other day, he would have perceived their unanimity. As 
a matter of fact he would have perceived the followers 
of MM. Guesde and Lafargue shaking their fists in the 
faces of the followers of MM. Jaurés and Millerand, and 
screaming ‘‘ Assassin! Assassin!” with all their might. 
Let it be admitted, however, that if Guesde and 
Lafargue and Jaurés and Millerand do not agree on any 
other subject, they would at least all regard a constitu- 
tional monarch as a pure idol, and an unconstitutional 
one as a public enemy. But does it therefore follow 
that if Jaurés and Millerand could choose whether they 
were to carry out their Socialist programme in France 
under the existing English constitution or the existing 
French one, they would choose the French one? As 
they are not parties to this correspondence, no authori- 
tative answer is available. Let me therefore put the 
question flatly to Mr. Bax himself. If he were an 
English minister with a Socialist programme in hand, 
would he, if he could, exchange the English constitution 
for the French one? If he did, what would be the 
result? The capacity of the people for idolatry would 
not be reduced one whit. Deprived of its Queen, it 
would do what the French nation has done, idolise some 
British Boulanger and worship the honour of the army. 
For my part I prefer the — I ask Mr. Bax to com- 
pare the cult of royal old age which is now spreading 
with the cult of Gladstone’s old age ten years ago. Mr. 
Gladstone’s popularity, politically senseless as it was, not 
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only hindered Socialism, but threatened Republican 
Ireland with a Home Rule Bill which, if it had become 
law, would have been rather worse than the rule of 
Peter the Great. Nobody either in England or Ireland, 
as far as my acquaintance goes, ever read that Bill ; 
‘but thousands of Englishmen, Irishmen and Americans, 
out of pure Gladstone idolatry, frantically advocated it 
without stopping for a moment to consider whether the 
social question in Ireland was likely to be solved by the 
establishment of a twenty-pound-householder oligarchy. 
Whilst this was going on, the Queen, it may safely be 
assumed, had quite as strong an objection to Socialism 
as Gladstone had ; but Socialism was none the worse for 
that, whereas thanks to the Queen and the peerage, we 
never for a moment suffered the spasm of terror which 
seized the advanced spirits in France when Boulanger 
on his black horse pranced into the focus which in this 
country is safely filled up by athrone. If Socialism in 
France had been untouched by Boulangism—in other 
words if Socialism were a prophylactic against idolatry 
—Mr. Bax’s implication might hold good. But he 
knows that it was not by any means untouched, any 
more than English Socialism was untouched by 
Gladstonism. Though the professed Socialists in all 
countries are still picked men (for folly or wisdom) they 
are now far too numerous to claim the strength of mind 
of the little cabinet of social philosophers who started 
the movement. The growth is so recent that I may 
say, speaking for myself, that I find it almost impos- 
sible to get the members of the old guard out of the 
habit of assuming that a Socialist is still a man apart 
and not an ordinary citizen on precisely the same footing 
as an ordinary Conservative and Liberal. 

As a matter of historical fact, Socialism in England 
does not imply Republicanism. On the contrary, it has 
always struggled to dissociate itself from the Republi- 
can tradition, which was inveterately individualistic. 
Modern social democracy touched practical industrial 

litics for the first time in the sixties, through the 

nternational. The European president of the Inter- 
national was Karl Marx. The English president was 
George Odger. The presidential addresses of the two 
men are still extant; and the difference in scope 
between the large utterance and penetrating social 
criticism of the Socialist and the paltry string of anti- 
sriest anti-king shibboleths of the English Republican 

adical, to whom Shelley’s ‘‘Queen Mab” and Tom 
Paine’s ‘‘ Age of Reason” were still the last words of 
political science, is much more marked than the differ- 
ence between the speeches of Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Labouchere. Marx’s only chance of making the Inter- 
national a Socialist organisation instead of a trade 
union one was to get rid of Odgerism, baby, bath and 
all. In fact, Republicanism was not, and is not, the 
baby in the Socialist bath: on the contrary, Socialism 
has for too long been the baby in all sorts of antiquated 
baths, the Republican one included, which get emptied 
from time to time by the brute force of economic 
development. When the Internationa! collapsed, there 
was no more English Socialism until the Democratic 
Federation came on the scene. It was, if I recollect 
aright, at its very first meeting that Mr. Hyndman 
summarily disposed of a republican amendment by 
announcing that he would leave the chair, and, by 
implication, the Federation, if it were carried. Since 
that time, no English Socialist society has imposed a 
profession of Republicanism on its members. On 
the contrary, whilst the old Republicanism, led by 
Charles Bradlaugh, was opposing Socialism tooth and 
nail, all our controversial references to the subject took 
the form of remonstrances with the working classes for 
straining at the gnat and swallowing the camel; that 
is, for fussing about the civil list and the salary of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury whilst hundreds of millions 
went in unearned income to private persons without a 
word of protest. 

Historically, then, Socialism not only does not imply 
Republicanism, but is actually its rival and antagonist. 
It remains true that there are a great many institutions, 
much cherished by our millions, which would cease to 
exist if the world became peopled with men of the 
stamp of those who pioneer social movements. All 
such pioneers have a common stock of opinions which 
to the ordinary citizen seem shockingly heterodox. 
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Consequently all movements at their inception become 
associated with these heterodoxies. But it soorm 
becomes apparent that if the millions are to be enrolled 
in the movement, they must not be committed to the 
heterodoxies of its founders, but only to its one specific 
doctrine. Republicanism is not the specific doctrine of 
Socialism. Cosmism as opposed to deism is not the 
specific doctrine of Socialism. The abolition of 
marriage is not involved by the specific doctrine of 
Socialism. Democracy is not the specific doctrine of 
Socialism. There is nothing to prevent a respectable 
citizen who utterly abhors all these things, and would 
cut off his son with a shilling for attending a meeting 
at which they were advocated, from joining a Socialist 
society to-morrow. That being so, it seems to me that 
your reviewer is within his rights, and that Mr. Bax 
must define his position further. My object in writing 
this long letter is to provoke him to do so; for Mr. 
Bax, though one of the most unreasonable and intolerant 
men in existence, is also one of the most penetrating 
and suggestive, and seldom more so than when he is 
defending an apparently hopeless position. 
Yours truly, 
G. SHAW. 


THE USES OF CATHEDRALS. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAYy REVIEW. 


Winchester, 23 October, 1900. 

S1r,—While cordially endorsing your plea for more 
cathedrals, I venture to put in a claim for a better care. 
of those cathedrals which we already enjoy. Take 
Winchester, as one among many cases in point. The 
magnificent fane, replete with lofty national associa- 
tions, wears a desperate air of habitual neglect. The 
peaceful old close seems never to be mown or weeded 
or honoured with any of those simple cares which 
should be a labour of love to the citizens. Inside, dust 
and débris accumulate and the custodians seem to have 
no other care beside the extortion of sixpences from 
Yankee tourists. You may not stroll anywhere with- 
out being pestered to join a peripatetic party and be 
conducted round at so much a head. I think you 
will agree with me that great national possessions. 
should be freely open to the visits of churchmen. 
These would gladly contribute to building or restoration. 
funds, but resent being compelled to pay for the exer- 
cise of aright. In any case, whether the contributions 
be voluntary, compulsory or altogether forbidden, a 
cathedral should bear evidence of reverent care. But 
the appearance of Winchester Cathedral has been 
allowed to degenerate into that of an impoverished 
museum. No doubt we have been unfortunate in our 
deans. A Radical agitator has been succeeded by a. 
Roseberyite publicist, who cares neither for seemly 
services nor for the cleanliness which should accompany 
godliness in a noble minster. But the Churchmen of 
the diocese are also to blame for following this Gallio 
in indifference.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

WINTON. 


THE U. S. A. AND CHINA. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—As the attitude of the United States has been 
the occasion of some comment, it may be useful to 
remark that they always affected an attitude of rather 
exceptional friendliness towards China. Their first 
Treaty (1844), negotiated a la suite of the hostilities by 
which we exacted the Treaty of Nanking (1842), is 
quite effusive in its declaration that ‘‘there shall be a 
perfect, permanent, and universal peace, and a sincere 
and cordial amity, between the U. S. of America on the. 
one part, and the Ta-Tsing Empire on the other part, 
and between their people respectively, without exception 
of persons or places.” Their second Treaty (1858), 
negotiated a la suite of the Anglo-French campaign of 
1857-58, declares not only that ‘‘ there shall be, as there 
always has been, peace and friendship between the U. S. 
of America and the Ta-Tsing Empire, and between their 
people respectively. They shall not insult or oppress. 
each other for any trifling cause so as to produce an 
estrangement between them ;” but adds that ‘if any 
other nation should act unjustly or oppressively, the 
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United States will exert their good offices, on being 
informed of the case, to bring about an amicable 
arrangement of the question, thus showing their 
friendly feelings.” 

It does not appear that the Chinese have discrimi- 
nated in favour of American Missions or missionaries 
during the recent campaign of arson, pillage, massacre 
and outrage ; nor does Mr. Conger appear to think 
that any exceptional friendship has been shown him. 
Still, the United States Government has seemed un- 
willing to depart from its traditions of forbearance, if a 
settlement can-be otherwise attained.. Perhaps when 
details are received at Washington of the treatment 
experienced by American men and women (among 
others), in the interior, during the recent explosion of 
savagery, a sterner feeling may prevail. 

Yours truly, 
A. SINENSIS. 


**RABELAIS AND STERNE.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—Apropos of Rabelais and Sterne will you allow 
me to quote a passage from T. E. Brown, whose letters 
are so oddly and pathetically taking the world by storm 
now that he is out of reach of our applause? ‘‘ Big 
broad Rabelaisians may sit down with us in our more 
liberal hours, but Sterne never! I have an idea that 
my judgment within this area is infallible. There are 
nice Rabelaisians and there are nasty ; but the latter 
are not Rabelaisians.” This judgment conflicts with 
that of your critic, but, right or wrong, it is of interest 
to note the opinion of a writer so well-read, so sensitive, 
so acute. In fact I write these few lines mostly because 
I conceive it to be a public benefaction to advertise as 
widely as possible the enchanting qualities of T. E. B. 

lam, &c. A. N. 


“THE CUPID OF MICHEL ANGELO.” 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
Florence, 23 October, 1900. 


Dear Sir,—Will you allow me to state that the 
doubt which I expressed in an article which appeared 
in your issue of 25 August last, as to the authorship of 
the so-called ‘‘ Cupid of Michel Angelo” in the South 
Kensington Museum, had, it seems, been already 
expressed by Mr. Charles Loeser. As I hear that Mr. 
Loeser has for some time past been engaged ona study 
of this statue and the lost San Giovannino, it is only 
due to him to state this.—I am, Sir, yours very truly, 

HERBERT P. HORNE. 


THE LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. 
To the Editor of the SATuRDAY REVIEW. 
Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks. 


Sir,—Will you allow me to make an appeal through 
your columns to owners of autograph letters of Horace 
Walpole? Having undertaken to prepare for the 
Clarendon Press a new edition of the ‘‘ Letters of 
Horace Walpole” I shall be greatly obliged if owners 
of original letters, whether already printed or not, 
would kindly communicate with me, in order that 
the new edition may be made as complete and 
correct as possible. Many of the letters as hitherto 
printed are either fragmentary or disfigured by mis- 
readings, and it is desirable that they should be cor- 
rected by collation with the originals. Nearly two 
hundred letters which are not included in current 
editions have already been collected from various 
sources, and it is probable that there are many others 
in private hands which have not yet been traced. Any 
letters entrusted to me would be treated with scrupulous 
care, and returned to their owners as promptly as 
possible. To those who are unable to lend the 
originals, I should be grateful for careful copies. All 
obligations of this nature would, of course, be duly 
acknowledged in the preface. It is expected that the 
new edition, which will be provided with a full index, 
will be completed in ten or eleven octavo volumes. 

I am, Sir, &c. 
HELEN TOYNBEE. 
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REVIEWS. 


CROMWELL IN HIS TRUE PROPORTIONS. > 


“‘Oliver Cromwell.” By John Morley, London: 
Macmillan. 1900. 10s. net. 
‘* Oliver Cromwell.” By Charles H. Firth. Heroes of 
the Nations. London: Putnams. 1900. 5s.. 
‘** Oliver Cromwell.” By Theodore Roosevelt. London : 
Constable. 1g00. 10s. 6d. net. ; 
WE are far from approaching these very serious 
books on Cromwell with levity, but our first. 
thought on reading the conclusion of Mr. Morley’s and 
Mr. Firth’s works was: How fortunate for Lord 
Rosebery, for the Cromwell Tercentenarians, and the | 
Cromwell Statuarians, that at any rate Mr. Morley had 
not yet published his biography. To persons hot with 
enthusiasm from reading ‘‘ Heroes and Hero-Worship ” 
for the occasion, Lord Rosebery’s indiscriminating 
panegyrics were cleverly adapted and admirably suited ; 
political and religious prejudices were tenderly nursed 
and ‘‘ Liberal Imperialism ” given a push forward under 
the patronage of Oliver Cromwell and the management 
of Lord Rosebery. The Tercentenary address was the | 
latest instance of the discussion of the great Puritan | 
General and Dictator in the form of rhapsody. 
That form was already antiquated for Carlyle, the 
prince of rhapsodists, had for some time been looked 
on with suspicion by ‘‘ heroic researchers” as Mr. 
Morley calls Mr. Gardiner and Mr. Firth, and unpreju- | 
diced people were prepared to class the Cromwell 
rhapsodies with the similar rhapsodies over the French 
Revolution which may be poetry, or drama, or prose- 
poetry, or anything you choose except history. This 
form of rhapsody we may expect to become obsolete 
amongst the educated, after the critical and dispas- 
sionate treatment of Cromwell by the philosophical 
Radical, and the careful narrative of the historical 
scholar. The appearance of the two books so near 
together is a fortunate combination and coincidence : 
they supplement each other to a nicety. Mr. Firth’s 
account of Oliver’s life, and the political and military 
events of his period, is the fuller, and its chief value 
lies in the significance of its facts as facts, and the 
absence of the unhistoric rubbish that had accumulated 
whether deposited by party hatred or party adulation. 
Whatever is known Mr. Firth tells in quite sufficient 
detail for the ordinary educated reader, and possibly 
what is now known will remain essentially all that we 
can know about the events and persons of a period 
whose obscurity is due less to the remoteness of time 
than to the transformations of scene occurring with 
such bewildering rapidity, and to the monstrous and 
incalculable motives that animated the actors. 

We may mention two important facts in Cromwell's 
life still obscure. One is the date when he em- 
braced independent views of Church organisation.. 
Mr. Morley says this does not matter; but it would be 
interesting to know. He had signed the Covenant ia 
1644. In the absence of definite information we have 
Mr. Morley’s statement that his independency was not 
founded on a ‘‘reasoned attachment to the ideal of a 
free or congregational church ;” with the addition that 
‘When his policy of war yet hung in the balance it 
was the independents who by their action, views, 
and temper created his opportunity.” If that is 
all that can be said for Cromwell’s independency, 
it seems to us that it considerably affects the 
relation of Cromwell to the Free Churches. This 
is one of the many cold douches that Mr. Morley 
administers to the enthusiasms of those who see in 
Cromwell their great representative. The other obscure 
fact we referred to is the part Cromwell played in the 
preliminary intrigues and decisions that led to the execu- 
tion of the King. This was not by any means the only 
occasion when he reaped a harvest which if it had been 
sowed by him had been sowed in the night when men 
slept. These obscurities however surround only the 


earlier stages of the transactions with which Cromwell 
was subsequently identified as the chief actor. Whether 
he had subtly prepared the way for events of which he 
afterwards took advantage, is often a matter which 
cannot be decisively settled. Beyond that point doubt 
never attempted to evade 
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his share of responsibility in any of the successive 
stages of the Revolution. 
The facts then are sufficiently clear for a fair judg- 
_ment. Mr. Morley’s narrative is substantially the same 
as Mr. Firth’s; but it is sketched more broadly 
and with .fuch less detail, especially as to the 
battles, which he seems glad to get rid of as 
quickly as he may: for he heartily hates villainous 
saltpetre, and can forgive almost anything in revolutions 
but the fighting. Mr. Morley’s interest is in ‘‘ views,” 
and we shall be content to follow them. He discusses 
with his well-known literary felicity and severe im- 
artiality the political and ecclesiastical issues between 
harles and the Long Parliament, and the personages 
-on both sides whose names represent the everlasting 
conflict between authority and freedom. We expect 
him to assume that Puritanism was the better cause, and 
that whatever sympathy and consideration may be felt 
for the Royalist position yet ‘‘right reason ” must give a 
verdict for the cause which represented a revolt against 
medizvalism. The question remains eternally open. 
But at least no self-respecting writer now writes of 
the Royalists as so many have done in the spirit of 
a Desborough, or Harrison, or Lilburne. A correcter 
view of Cromwell has involved a correcter view of 
Royalism; and as Mr. Morley says ‘‘ Just as the 
historic school has come to an end that dispatched 
Oliver Cromwell as a hypocrite, so we are escaping 
from the other school that dismissed Charles as a 
tyrant, Laud as a driveller and a bigot, and Wentworth 
as an apostate.” Whether right or wrong the Puritans 
were victorious in the field; and the really important 
question is, what use did they make of their victory 
which was due to the military genius of Cromwell. 
Here we come upon the main thesis of Mr. Morley : 
that so far from Cromwell riding the whirlwind and 
directing the storm, he was driven from position to posi- 
tion in spite of himself ; and his statesmanship consisted 
mainly in accepting each position as it arose, and keeping 
himself at the head of affairs. He is the grand example 
of the constant fact that in politics, and especially in revo- 
lutions, the successful leader is the great opportunist who 
constantly gives way, and instead of moulding others to 
his own purposes is moulded by them totheir own. Oliver, 
who all through was groping for some settlement that 
would provide a government which the main body of 
the people would accept, found himself utterly thwarted 
and reduced merely to the position, as he said himself, 
of a parish constable keeping the peace. The army was 
his master as it was the nation’s master. But the nation 
would neither accept the mutilated parliaments nor the 
army; and a real appeal to the country would have 
meant the ruin of the Good Cause, and it was therefore 
never allowed. It is pitiful to see the great soldier 
blundering helplessly along, the slave of the army he 
had created, and compelled by it to destroy whatever 
remained of the semblance of parliamentary govern- 
ment. Mr. Morley in treating of the ‘*Take 
away this Bauble” episode well describes the dilemma 
in which the Revolution had landed itself and its 
originators. If Cromwell was justified in breaking 
up the Rump Parliament, then Hyde and Stafford were 
right, when they said that the classes represented by it 
were really incompetent to take that supreme share in 
or the country, for which Pym and his genera- 
tion of reformers had so manfully contended. Further 
Cromwell committed, says Mr. Morley in an aside which 
seems taken from a certain other “‘ Life” with which he 
is engaged, that which in modern politics is counted the 
inexpiable sin of breaking up his party—the only party 
that could save him from absolute militarism. He asks 
what was Cromwell’s policy, what foundations had he 
left himself to build on ; what was his calculation, or 
had he no calculation of forces, circumstances, in- 
dividuals, for the step that was to come next ? 
Was he in truth as improvident as King Charles 
had been when he too marched down the same floor 
eleven years before? The inference from these ques- 
tions is obvious, especially when it is suggested by 
the quotation from Cardinal Retz that Cromwell was a 
simpleton. From 1653 to 1659 Cromwell accepted, or 
set up, six different Conathutions, all of them either 
ea absurdities, as that called the Reign of the 
, or only capable of working for a few months 
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with a packed or a purged legislature. Every effort at 
parliamentary government failed: Each Constitution 
was a mere tyranny : there was not a single legislative 
social or religious proposal that was not absolutely 
fruitless or utterly absurd. Cromwell grasped at every- 
thing by turns in despair. He threw himself into semi- 
insane raptures over the inception of each one, and 
could work none of them. Either he simulated an 
approval of proposals he did not feel, and if he did no 
hypocrisy could be more repulsive; or he believed 
what he said, and there needs no further proof of the 
justness of Cardinal Retz’ opinion. The Revolution 
came round to the point from which it started. 
Cromwell governed on Charles’ and Wentworth’s 
seem and only succeeded in keeping his place by 

aving the command of a standing army which Charles 
had never possessed. The doctrine of toleration had 
resulted in the dominance of independency—a small 
minority of the nation—and the loss of civil and re- 
ligious rights for Episcopalians—the great majority. 
In short the revolution was at least half a century too 
soon, and that is its greatest condemnation. It is 
impossible, says Mr. Morley, to rank Cromwell high in 
the scale of constructive statesmen, and he shows that 


Cromwell constructed nothing that lasted or could last. 


We are inclined to regard this, as due not so much 
to a defect of Cromwell’s own intellect, as to the 
Revolution having been ‘‘ rushed.” Medizvalism was 
not at an end: authority was still with the mystic 
powers of kingship and the Church: apart from them 
there was no authority yet possible but the sword, and 
that could only destroy not reconstruct. Perhaps Mr. 
Morley, in his unwillingness to retract a jot of his 
admiration for the original authors of the Revolution, is 
even too impatient with the man who had to make 
the best of it in its later stages. 

Mr. Morley’s estimate of Cromwell’s external policy 
is as depreciatory as his estimate of him as a states- 
man in home politics. We know what Mr. Morley 
means when he asks, was Cromwell’s foreign policy 
one of those statesman’s illusions of which history 
records so many? The alliance with France, and the 
policy of making England the representative of the 
Protestant interest, was according to Mr. Morley an 
illusion, and herein he differs from Mr. Firth. If Crom- 
well had lived twenty years longer Mr. Morley believes 
he would have been faced by acombination of European 
Powers. What went beyond purely national aims and 
was his own, grafted on to the general policy of the 
Commonwealth, was of questionable service either to 
the State or to the cause. Cromwell had personal glory 
by it but the State little profit. And so of colonial 
policy. Mr. Morley doles out praise with a niggardly 
hand. ‘*The future growth of vast West Indian 
interests, of which the seizure of Jamaica was the 
initial step, has made it possible to depict Cromwell 
as the conscious author of a broad system of 
colonial expansion. What is undoubtedly true is 
that such ideas were then alive. Nor had the 
famous traditions of the Elizabethans ever died... . 
Cromwell’s colonial policy was that of his pre- 
decessors, as it was that of the statesmen who 
followed him.” And thus Mr. Morley goes on, mourn- 
fully whittling away the figure of Cromwell, until little 
remains of the statesman, of the mythical champion of 
liberty in Church and State, or of the Imperialist, 
Liberal or otherwise, of Lord Rosebery’s imagination. 
It is the truth told by the disillusioned ‘‘ Parliament ” 
man, who sees all his ideals destroyed in the chaos of a 
fruitless Revolution, but still repeats to himself ‘‘ It was 
good that the medizval authority of Royalty should 
have been there and then attacked.” Mr. Morley’s 
own masterly study of the career of Cromwell furnishes 
the most powerfui argument even against that last 
remaining illusion. 


THE SOMALIS. 


“Seventeen Trips through Somaliland and a Visit to 
Abyssinia.” By Major Swayne. London : Rowland 
Ward. 1900. 7s. 6d. 

Mor SWAYNE has been well advised in produc- 

ing a revised and cheaper edition of his excellent 
work now that the subject of it is attracting a certain 
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attention. There are few books of travel that we have 
read with greater interest and we may congratulate him 
upon the rare gifts of selection and reticence. Not only 
does he discern instinctively what will interest the 
average reader but he contrives to avoid the many pit- 
falls of boredom and superfluity, which too often beset 
the recording traveller. He is even entertaining when 
he chronicles his game-bags, a feat which alone entitles 
his authorship to respect. - 

He has not quite the picturesqueness of Burton, but 
his portraiture of the Somalis is a far better likeness, 
doing ample justice to all the engaging traits of those 
bright particular blacks. A recent writer has dubbed 
them the Irish of Africa and Major Swayne bears out 
‘tthe suggestion: ‘‘The Somali has a many-sided 
character. He is generally a good camelman, a cheer- 
ful camp-follower, a trustworthy, loyal and attentive 
soldier ; proud of the confidence reposed in him, quick 
to learn new things, and wonderfully bright and intelli- 

ent. He is untiring on the march, often a reckless 

unter, and will stand by his master splendidly. I know 
of one Somali who, to save his English master, hit a 
lion over the head with the butt of his rifle ; and quite 
lately, under similar circumstances, another Somali 
caught hold of a lion by the jaws. Occasionally, how- 
ever, he relapses into a state of original sin... and 
he can be disrespectful, mutinous and sulky. He is 
inordinately vain, and will walk off into the jungle and 
make his way home to the coast, leaving two months’ 
back pay and rations behind him, if he considers his 
lordly dignity insulted.” He has also an extraordinarily 
acute sense of humour and a tendency to regard murder 
as a sport. The degree of his reputation with his 
fellows is measured by the number of human males he 
has slain and he considers it equally glorious to spear 
an inoffending traveller in the back as to slay an enemy 
in open fight. He has even been known to kill a 
defenceless woman in the hope that her unborn off- 
spring may prove a male and thereby add to his score. 
Yet, like the Irishman, he is wonderfully amenable to 
discipline and affords excellent fighting material, which 
the Somali Coast authorities are utilising to some 
purpose. 

Major Swayne accompanied the Rennell-Rodd Mission 
to Menelik and his brief narrative of his experiences 
affords an interesting supplemert to Count Gleichen’s 
book. Our author feels constrained to speak guardedly, 
but he contrives to expose the reality of Somali 
eases in the matter of British neglect. Both 

arrar and Somaliland should have continued under 
Egyptian, which is to say British, rule after the occupa- 
tion of Egypt. But first Harrar was abandoned to the 
Abyssinians, then the unarmed Somalis were suffered 
to be‘harried by their new neighbours, and finally, by 
the Rennell-Rodd treaty, the greater part of Somaliland 
was tamely handed over to Menelik. Major Swayne 
glosses over the shame of this betrayal, but he seems 
to admit that it was induced by previous remissness on 
the part of our Government : ‘‘ As the British had taken 
the coast over from Egypt in 1884, they should either 
hhave protected the hinterland tribes, or at least have 
allowed the importation of firearms so that they could 
protect themselves. While the Somalis could not get 
even a single Tower musket through our ports, their 
neighbours the Abyssinians were freely importing 
breech-loading rifles in a constant stream through the 
French port of Jibuti.” This question of the supply 
of arms to natives is a very serious one, and 
admits of much argument on both sides. There is a 
distinct understanding among civilised nations that 
anyone who provides blacks with rifles is ‘‘a bad 
European,” and the very lucrative trade is accord- 
ingly almost as shady as that in black ivory. But the 
Abyssinians have been clever enough to secure accept- 
ance as a civilised nation, and there is room for cynical 
comment upon their possession of a privilege which is 
denied to other blacks in many ways superior to them. 
The French are great offenders in this matter of inter- 
national morality, but in the long run they will suffer 
as much as other nations by their indiscretion. If the 
Somalis are disciplined, they may be trusted with arms 
as well as~Indians, and this is being proved in the 


strip of Somaliland which still remains to us. But 
enormous patience and astute diplomacy must be 
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brought to bear before Great Britain can recover her 
‘lost ground iin East Africa. be 

Somaliland remains the sportsman’s paradise, and 
Major Swayne’s.book affords an agreeable guide 
for those who are tempted thither. His hints on the 
equipment of an expedition, his notes upon the game 
to be found there, his own experience on his ‘‘ seven- 
‘teen trips” are all as instructive as they are interesting. 
Our only criticism is directed towards the poverty of 
his illustrations, which fail hopelessly to elucidate his 
very agreeable narrative. 


FOUR NEW NOVELS. 


“The Isle of Unrest.” By H. Seton Merriman. 
London : Smith, Elder. © 1900. 


In this story of Corsican vendetta Mr. Merriman 
shows all his old skill in constructing a plot, and telling 
a story tersely, clearly and effectively. He has a graphic 
style, and the interest of the reader never flags as he 
follows the story of the family feud between the houses 
of Perucca and de Vasselot, to its happy ending in the 
marriage of Denise Lange and Count Lory de Vasselot. 
But unfortunately Mr. Merriman is not content with 
telling a story, he burns to impart his philosophy of 
life, he loves to be didactic and oracular, for there is no 
subject on which he has not conclusively made up his 
mind. He seldom leaves his reader to form an inde- 
pendent judgment of any character and situation, but 
hastens forward with an epigram or a platitude to 
describe the one or point the moral of the other. Mr. 
Merriman is nothing if not smart. ‘‘That crowning 
effort of philanthropic folly, the statute holiday” is 
doubtless very fine and ‘‘the untidy little man in the 
red trousers who has in his time over-run all Europe” 
is possibly a brilliantly humorous summing up of 
the French army. And Mr. Merriman must be a bit 
cynical as well. ‘‘ Politics represented for him, as they 
do for most wise men, an after-breakfast interest and 
an edifying study of the careers of a certain number of 
persons who mean to make themselves a name in the 
easiest arena open to ambition.” Mr. Merriman’s 
enthusiasm is reserved for the soldier and the sports- 
man. Who is not tired of his still strong man who 
goes to Africa to kill big game? Count Lory de 
Vasselot is a French soldier of the best type and he is 
well drawn, but even he is not considered complete 
without that final evidence of manliness; so we are 
confidentially informed that ‘‘he had hunted in 
England, fished in Norway, and in the winter of 1869 
he went to Africa for big game”! No further testi- 
monial is needed. 


“Tommy and Grizel.” By J. M. Barrie. London: 
Cassell. 1900. 


__ It is a curious fact that authors are seldom convincing 
characters in a story. We can believe in journalists 
like Pendennis, but the imagination generally refuses 
to accept genius when postulated by its creator for a 
figure in a romance. Mr. Barrie’s Tommy is hardly an 
exception. In his boyhood he was irritatingly like 
Tom Sawyer. In his manhood he is, on the literary 
side, like nothing that one can conceive as possible 
to-day. Would a raw unknown youth burst into fame 
by a volume of ‘‘ Letters to a Young Man about to be 
Married” ? However, for the purposes of the story 
Tommy must be a successful author, and successful in 
life he is, though his works do not long survive him. 
As a human being he is very interesting. Mr. Barrie 
develops a power of ruthless analysis that is almost 
uncanny in his treatment of what some people call the 
‘artistic temperament.” Tommy moves in a sphere 
which mere literature can hardly interpret. Over 
against him stands Grizel. As the tragedy of a 
woman’s life this book is almost supreme. Unhappily 
Mr. Barrie cannot live upon the mountain-heights : 
he must follow Tommy into ‘ Society.” Perhaps in 
another life we shall know whence some of our novel- 
writers got their ideas about men and women of good 
position: it is a mystery hardly to be solved in this 
world. If only this story had assumed that London, 
except as a place where people earn fame by writing 
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books, did not exist: if only the taint of the penny 
society paper did not penetrate to Thrums ! 


“Tongues of Conscience.” By Robert Hichens. 
London: Methuen. 6s. 

Mr. Hichens is quite unmoved by periods of national 
excitement ; he goes on working with admirable care 
at hot-house studies of morbid emotions: his stories 
have a faded aroma of sentimentality gone bad. The 
conscientiousness of the workmanship we gladly 
acknowledge. Ifa man prefers pathology to psycho- 
logy, this is a free country: let him read Mr. Hichens. 
If he disdains the tragedy of life lived in the free air, 
the defeat of gallant endeavour, the misery of bereave- 
ment, let him follow Mr. Hichens into the borderland 
of insanity and there seek to garner terror, for pity 
he will hardly find. One story in this book, ‘‘ William 
Foster,” painful as it is, treats with some success of 
actual human emotions. For the rest—they are pains- 
taking arid morbid, but they do not stir the reader. A 
brave show of horrible masks, but nothing behind. 
And does Mr. Hichens really believe that fishermen 
entice salmon to come within their nets ? 


‘* The Image Breakers.” By Gertrude Dix. London: 
Heinemann. 1900. 6s. 

Once more we sigh over the hysterical woman, who 
leaves a sheltered home in order to preach socialism to 
unheeding ears. So thorough is ker self-deception, that 
she never perceives that she is blindly following the 
Socialist, Justin Ferrars, for his own sake, and not for 
his doctrines : and though she falls into grievous sin 
herself, and is answerable for a bad state of morals in 
her only woman-friend, she wearily keeps up the pre- 
tence of a noble life lived for others. Justin Ferrars is 
a windbag. Are we not a little disgusted with and 
tired of stories of girls who are too pure to wear 
wedding-rings? Chapters of this novel are taken up 
in describing the efforts of an ordinary, nice-minded 
man to persuade the girl, who is his wife in everything 
but name, to marry him. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“European Settlements in the Far East.” London: Sampson 
Low. 1900. 6s. 

“ Half-Hours in Japan.” By the Rev. Herbert Moore. London: 
Unwin. 1900. 6s. 

With the first of these works the one thing to be regretted is 
that the inset map is not more accurate, particularly as regards 
the coast-line of Pechili Gulf and of the Malay Peninsula. 
Johore is wrongly placed, and so are Taku and Pei-tai-ho. In 
other respects the book is serviceable, and its appearance 
timely. The illustrations, taken from actual photographs, are 
unusually acceptable for they are good and for the most part 
new. In addition to very. readable accounts of progress in 
China, Japan, and the Straits Settlements, respecting which we 
have in recent years learned much, the author supplies useful 
information concerning less-known French settlements in Indo- 
China, the Dutch possessions in Netherlands India, and the 
Philippines Archipelago and Borneo. In fact the compiler of 
this handy volume has taken infinite pains, and has done his 
work well. As to “Half-Hours in Japan,” there are several 
discrepancies that should have been avoided. Mr. Moore 
states positively, for example, that “‘ Kyoto” signifies “Western 
Capital.” The word really is translatable as “Imperial City,” 
and it was because it ceased in 1869 to be the Emperor’s place 
of residence, on his removal to Yedo, that its name was altered 
to Saikio (lit. Western Capital), at the same time that Yedo was 
renamed Tokio, i.e. Eastern Capital. Though its appellation 
was thus officially changed, however, the Western City is still 
commonly known as Kioto. Again, the Heir-Apparent is not 
Prince “‘ Haru” but Yoshi-hito. Haru is feminine, and is the 
name borne by the Empress. In a general way, however, Mr. 
Moore has done some service in handling minor topics of 
jena which are not usually touched upon by writers on 

apan. 


“Home Defence with Special Reference to the Volunteer 
Force.” By an Old 4 Adjutant. London: Blackwood. 
1900. 6d. 

“ Volunteer, Soldiers.” By Captain Hale. London: Kegan 
Paul. 1900. Is. 

Captain Hale’s work may be dismissed in a few words. It is 

a commonplace and not too accurate collection by a Volunteer 

officer of details known to most of us strung together in some- 

what indifferent English. “An Old Adjutant,” however, pro- 
vides considerable food for thought. Not that any startling 
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new theories are advanced. But the plain issues of how we 
stand in the matter of home defence are clearly set forth. 
Much requires doing before our Volunteers—or indeed 

of our auxiliary forces—can in any way be considered 
fit to meet regular forces. The circumstances. in South 
Africa have been exceptional. It was a war against 
undisciplined irregulars, and it has afforded us exceptional 
opportunities of utilising our auxiliary forces with effect. More- 
over, it must be remembered that only picked Volunteers were 
sent out, and it would have said little for the force in general if 
it could not have produced so small a proportion of useful 
soldiers. ‘The great problem is how to increase the military 
efficiency of the Volunteers without reducing their numbers. 
“ An Old Adjutant” contends that a mild form of compulsory 
Militia service would go far towards effecting this object, and 
the plan has much to recommend it. For to become an 
“ efficient ” in the Volunteers could exempt a man from serving 
inthe Militia. But the standard of efficiency would have to be 
raised considerably, and a tighter form of discipline introduced 
into-the force. In any case Volunteers on all parades at least 
should be subject to military law. 


“The Flora of Bournemouth.” By E. F. Linton. Bourne- 
mouth: Commin. 1900. 8s. 6d. net. 


Bournemouth itself is not at all favoured in its flora. All 


seaside places suffer from an obvious limitation of their radius, 
while here the immediate neighbourhood inland also, consist- 
ing as it does of heath and pine-woods, is of the very kind that 
offers least variety. By taking a radius of twelve miles, how- 
ever, as is done in this book, a district of really considerable 
variety is embraced, including as it does the least over-run 
part of the New Forest, the lower reaches and estuary of the 
Avon, the very interesting marsh meadows about Wareham 
and Corfe Castle, and the quite exceptional Isle of Purbeck. 
For the order of genera and species Mr. Linton has followed 
the ninth edition of the London Catalogue, and also for 
nomenclature, but in the latter, he remarks, “not with perfect 
acquiescence, but for the convenience of the many botanists 
who constantly use it.” The map, which is only of three miles 
to the inch, is clear for so small a scale, but would have been 
better if coloured, especially by the geological divisions. The 
type is good, and the sign-marks generally clear, except in the 
very odd choice of a note of exclamation (!) to indicate that a 
plant has come under Mr. Linton’s own vubservation, which 
gives the impression of his being in a perpetual state of amaze- 
ment at his own discoveries. But the book will be a pleasant 
companion to any Bournemouth visitors of botanical tendencies. 


The current issue of the “Quarterly Chronicle of the 
Church Reform League” has two articles on the subject 
of autonomy in the Church, the one by a layman advocating 
the communicant franchise, the other by a clergy taking the 
laxer view. These articles cannot be called satisfactory, but 
they are worth reading by all who would seriously face a 
question which is equally urgent and difficult. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 


It is the custom of special reviews like the “Church 
Quarterly” and the “Law Quarterly” to accord what we 
suppose must be called “ relief,” in the shape of general articles 
that might have appeared equally well in the “ Edinburgh” or 
the “ Quarterly.” Occasionally the general review returns the 
compliment. Thus, while the “Church Quarterly ” alternates 
articles on “Recent New Testament Commentaries” and 
“Ritschlianism and Church Doctrine” with estimates of 
William Morris and Mr. Lecky’s “ Map of Life,” and while the 
“Law Quarterly” discusses “‘ The Theory of Judicial Prece- 
dents ” side by side with “ The Forms of Political Union,” the 
“ Quarterly” is introduced by a wholly special illustrated 
scientific article on “ Malaria and the Mosquito.” The passages 
in the paper which are comprehensible by the general reader 
will intensify the sense of gratitude felt by all who have followed 
the process, for men like Major Ross, who have, after years of 
patient investigation, so to speak proved the mosquito guilty of 
propagating the malaria bacillus. The reviewer has some hope 
that the destruction of the mosquito, at any rate in neighbour- 
hoods inhabited by man, may not prove an impossibility. It is 
at least worth attempting, and if the mature insect cannot 
be destroyed, the larva may. “The extinction of malaria 
in England,” says the “ Quarterly,” “is a kind of by-product 
of the draining operations which restored to the agriculturist 
large tracts of Jand in the fen districts and elsewhere. 
The breeding-places of the mosquitoes were dried up and 
their numbers materially lessened ; at the same time the 
parasite was killed in an increasing number of patients. Thus 
the mosquitoes which survived had fewer opportunities of 
infecting themselves, and as time went. on the parasite was 
ultimately eliminated. Awof/eles, though in diminished 
numbers, is still with us, and is especially to be found in those 
parts of England once infested with the malaria; but the 
parasite has disappeared. What has been done in England 
can be attempted elsewhere.” : 
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‘The “Edinburgh” and the “Quarterly” both discuss the 
South African and Chinese questions and the General Election. 
The “ Edinburgh ” is a little less speculative and philosophical 
in some respects than the “Quarterly” and gives rather a 
larger supply of facts. It reviews the war in South Africa and 
the complications in China in considerable detail. Its criti- 
cisms on our army system are peculiarly trenchant. If we have a 
von Moltke among us, says the writer, “it is certain that he will 
live and die in obscurity. Our system has no place for him ; 
-he could not fulfil any of the conditions necessary to bring his 
genius before the army and the public. The successful leader 
of some petty expedition against savages would soar over his 
head.” The “Quarterly” concerns itself with the future of 
South Africa, and urges consideration of the suggestion whether 
it would not be wise to make South African federation synchronise 
with the conferment of self government on the conquered 
States. The way might be prepared, during the time they 
remain Crown Colonies, by conferences between the different 
colonies on the lines of those which preceded Australian 
federation. Neither of the Reviews in treating of the Chinese 
question seems to have been in any way prepared for the 
Anglo-German Agreement. Both indeed assume more or less 
definitely that Germany will be no party to any policy which 
stands in the way of ultimate partition. The “ Edinburgh” 
statement of the recent course of events will assist a better 
understanding of the position in the Far East. These articles 
may usefully be studied together with Mr. E. H. Parker's in the 
“Asiatic Quarterly.” Mr. Parker thinks that if Great Britain 
were allowed to act alone, or British principles were allowed to 
prevail, a generation would suffice to make of China what has 
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been made of Burma or Egypt. The view taken of the General 
Election is, inevitably, that it has been a great triumph for 
Mr. Chamberlain, but in the “ Edinburgh” as in the “ Quar- 
terly” regret is felt that Mr. Chamberlain should have replied 
to the attacks of unscrupulous enemies by an imitation of their 
excesses. 

A very able article on “Recent Political Theory and Prac- 
tice” in the “ Quarterly,” not only shows how the arrrival of 
democracy has disappointed the expectations alike of friends 
and foes, but seeks to determine the kind of men democracy 
has brought to the top. The Review’s opinion seems to be 
summed up in the following lines : “ Political power, it seems 
clear, gravitates no matter under what institutions, into the 
hands of those who exercise social power ; and social power, in 
a modern industrial state is concentrated, to a degree never 
known, before in the hands of the rich. The thrusting aside of 
the aristocracy has made room for a new plutocracy ; and it is 
wealth that rules the modern world.” Another paper excellent 
in every sense of the word is that in the “ Edinburgh” on “ The 
Roman Conquest of Gaul.” ‘It will be read with all the more 
interest. for the comparison or rather contrast it may suggest 
between the methods of Czsar in Gaul and of Lord Roberts in 
South Africa. Czesar had conditions to deal with after he had 
conquered Gaul pretty much the same as those Lord Roberts 
is facing now, and we all know the ruthless manner in which he 
disposed of treachery and disloyalty. ‘The real organiser of 
Gaul,” says the reviewer, “was not Czsar but his adopted 
son and heir Augustus.” Augustus wisely left the Gauls free 
from the vexatious interference of officials and he gave their 
nobles back some shadow of their old political power. No fric- 
tion generated an anti-Roman sentiment among the Gauls, and 
the inevitable powers of Roman civilisation and culture asserted 
itself upon them.” Of two literary articles which deserve more 
than the passing mention we can give them here one is on 
Byron in the “ Edinburgh,” the other on Charles Lamb in the 
Quarterly.” 


ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


Nearly all the Italian books which have been sent us for 
review during the past two months emanate from that most 
indefatigable and enterprising of Italian publishers, Signor 
Ulrico Hoepli, of Milan. “In labore virtus et vita” is his 
motto, and there is certainly no question about the amount of 
work he does. We cannot say whether publishing in Italy is 
a satisfactory business, seeing the apathetic attitude of the 
majority of Italians towards literature, but we can say that in 
the course of a thirty years’ active publishing existence, Signor 
Hoepli has earned the goodwill and gratitude not merely of 
every Italian scholar, but of every man in the Peninsula who 
loves the inside and the outside of a book. 

We have in the first place to thank him fora princely édition- 
de-luxe in quarto of the Promesst Sposi (lire 50). It is edited 
by Professor Alfonso Cerquetti, the biography of Manzoni 
which precedes it, is by the well-known Milanese architect, 
Luca Beltrami, and the 278 illustrations and thirteen helio- 
type plates are by the Ferrarese painter Gaetano Previati. 
Paper, print, and the stout vellum binding, are excellent : we 
confess to a feeling of disappointment in the illustrations, 
rendered all the more pronounced by our having previously 
heard overmuch praise of them: they are impressionist, but 
do not, to our mind, convey true impressions of the seventeenth 
century, nor the fulness of its flavour. 

Yet another splendidly got-up book is the second edition of 
La Spedizione di S.A.R. tl Duca degli Abruzzi al Monte Sant’ 
Elia, Alaska by Dr. Filippo de’ Filippi (lire 25). It needs no 
praise here, for has not the first edition had a most favourable 
reception among us in an English dress? Now that the plucky 
young Duke has come home from his Polar expedition covered 
with undeniable honour and glory, this second edition should 
prove a very timely publication. The proceeds of the sale of it 
go to benefit the Italian Alpine guides. We, therefore, all the 
more readily find room for a notice of the book. 

Sette Anni di Caccia Grossa by Count Felice Scheibler 
(Lire 14) is a stout volume excellently illustrated, and contain- 
ing many incidents of interest relating to big game shooting in 
four continents. The book is a little theatrical in tone, and 
attitudes are incongruous with sport, but this in no way detracts 
from the interest and value of the author’s many intrepid and 
remarkable feats. 

We have also received four further additions to the Hoepli 
Manuals : the fourth edition, rearranged and much improved, 
of the Letteratura Italiana by Signori Fenini and Ferrari 
(lire 1.50), and a wonderfully complete and systematic guide 
to the collection of old arms and armour, Guida del Raccoglitore 
e dell’ Amatore di Armi Antiche by Jacopo Gelli (lire 6.50). 
There is a full alphabetical dictionary of techrical terms, a dic- 
tionary of foreign terms with Italian equivalents, excellent illus- 
trated tables of marks, a list of the names, marks, monograms 
and initials of famous armourers, sword-makers, and makers of 
arquebuses ; and much other kindred information. There are 
no less than 432 designs in the book, and 22 tables, The two 
other Manuals are the second edition of the Manuale del 
Marino Militare e Mercantile by the late Admiral Carlo 
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de Amezaga (lire 5.00), and a complement to the same- 
Le Flotte Moaerne 1896-1900 by Eugenio Bucci (lire 5.00). 

The former is a capital and very full man-of-war’s man’s hand-- 
book with chapters on armament, the application of electricity 

in the service, submarine projectiles and navigation, and a 

chapter most welcome to the landsman, un international mari-- 
time law and etiquette. An appendix gives particulars after the 

manner of Lord Brassey’s “ Naval Annual” and Mr. Laird 

Clowes’ “ Naval Pocket Book,” of the fleets of the six European 

great powers. Signor Bucci’s complementary manual adds the 

fleets of other countries, and gives particulars of the vessels-of- 

war launched by the great powers since 1896 as also of vessels 

laid down in 1900. We call most particular attention to the 

very full details of recent Italian warships given on pp. 19-41. 

Admiral de Amezaga tells us in the preface that his object has 

been, in conjunction with Signor Bucci, to produce a Naval 

Manual which should make his countrymen independent of 
foreign sources of information, and he may be said to have 

fully succeeded in his patriotic endeavour. 

We would fain linger, were it possible, over yet another of 
Signor Hoepli’s recent publications Z’ /talia in Casa e Fuori 
by Captain Giovanni Roncagli, R.I.N., Secretary to the Italian 
Geographical Society (lire 4.50). It is merely a statistical 
work relating to Italy and her colonial possessions, illustrated 
by twenty coloured tables divided into fifty-six maps and plans, 
and supplemented by a full index. But we venture to think 
that a compilation such as this—a kind of compilation, by the 
way, in which Italians excel—will give the intelligent reader a 


far better idea of Italy than all the bulky and wordy socio- 


logical generalisations of a Professore Tizio, a Dottor Caio, ora 
Senatore Sempronio. From it we learn, without a word of 
intermediary reflection or deduction, that there are 38,000 
Jews in Italy and 62,000 Protestants (Evangelicals they are 
styled) ; that there are 69 Provinces, 8,254 Communes and 
508 electoral colleges in the kingdom ; that the National Debt 
1S 12,289,284,603 lire, and the debts of the Provinces and 
Communes 1,355,083,788 lire ; that there are 21 universities in 
Italy with 21,955 students ; that the mines are 803, the miners 
working in them 50,172, the output of minerals being valued at 
55,900,327 lire; that the imports into the kingdom have a 
value of 1,183,514,225 lire, and the exports 1,072,014,483 lire ;. 
that there are 6,002 sailing ships and 351 steam ships in the 
Italian mercantile marine, and 349 vessels in the Italian Navy ; 
that there are 38,839 officers and 3,364,605 men in the Italian 
Army ; that—but we have said enough to show how valuable 
and interesting are the tables of this compilation. Our hope is 
that it may be translated into English so that every English- 
man may be able to see for himself in a handy form what is 
the wealth, strength, activity, administration and _ essential 
position of the modern kingdom of Italy. 


Sul Meriggio: Romanzo. By Gian della Quercia. Milan: 
Treves. 1900. Lire 4. 

It is being freely said in the Italian press that the author of 
this novel is an Englishman. It may be so. The book hasa 
certain quality of interest and excitement frequent in the 
English, but too often painfully lacking in the Italian novelist, 
Moreover there is real knowledge of English life, though, 
making all allowance for the decline of manners among certain 
English gentlefolk, we doubt if a young elegant might have 
been seen on the lounge of a fashionable club cutting his nails 
with a penknife, and regarding the results of his handiwork 
with obvious satisfaction (page 9). If the author is an English- 
man it is easy to understand why he writes in Italian. His plot 
hinges upon a subject for which healthy-minded Englishmen 
have no liking even in a “psychological” dress. It is the’ 
unsavoury subject of d’Annunzio’s “Citta Morta” upon which 
we recently animadverted in plain terms. Brother and sister 
act in ignorance, and are properly horrified when the truth 
comes out. They console themselves by reflecting that their 
ignorance makes them innocent, but be it noted that the sister 
is a married woman, and it has never occurred to either of them 
that the seventh commandment cannot be broken and innocence 
remain. This is so characteristically Italian a touch, that we 
again begin to doubt whether Gian della Quercia can be an 
Englishman. The author has considerable talent and a good 
idea of construction, but the subject of his book leaves us no- 
choice but to condemn it unequivocally. 


“New English and Italian Pronouncing and Explanatory 
Dictionary.” By J. Millhouse and F. Bracciforti. Milan ; 
Bracciforti. 2 vols. Lire 12. 


We gladly call the attention of our readers to the eighth 
edition of Millhouse’s English-Italian and Italian-English 
Dictionary “ with many new additions.” The original Millhouse 
dictionary was a very unsatisfactory performance, and the 
edition before us is a decided advance in the right direction, 


It is not yet, however, the extensive idiomatic and well- ° 


ordered English-Italian dictionary the want of which has been 
felt for so many years. The Spanish language has received 
far more atention from lexicographers. True Spanish is far 
more studied by Englishmen than Italian, on account of our’ 
extensive commercial! relations with Spanish-speaking countries. 


But the dignity of the Tuscan. tongue, and its noble literature, 
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require that Englishmen should have the advantage of an 
elaborate and voluminous English-Italian dictionary, and we 
exhort Signor Bracciforti to dedicate himself to this work with 
the assistance of a competent English collaborator. Why has 
“voi” been used in the examples of this dictionary? Why 
unnecessarily perplex the poor beginner? “ Voi” is practically 
not used in Tuscan parlance, and the Englishman would be 
learning to speak if all the examples in his dictionary were in 
“lei.” We cannot of course pretend to have examined every 
word in this dictionary, but chance references have revealed a 
certain want of idiomatic nicety in the rendering of words and 
phrases. Nevertheless until Signor Bracciforti produces the 
work of which we stand in need, English students cannot do 
better than possess themselves of the present volumes. 


I Figli della Gloria. By Adolfo Padovan. Milan : 
1go1 (sic). Lire 4.00. 

There is a strong element of excitement in this book, and a 
somewhat high pitched note of adulation of everybody and 
everything. With anaiveté which is quite delightful and which 
has our entire sympathy, the author in his preface excuses his 
emotion on the ground that he is in the early stages of married 
love and is shortly expecting an important domestic event. 
This would disarm our criticism were we not so completely the 
slaves of duty. And so reluctantly we feel bound to state that 
the author’s excitement is not easily likely to excite anybody 
else, nor will his note of adulation impress the wary reader. He 
considers the sons of glory as poet, musician, artist, philosopher 
and so forth. The book is dominated by the expected and 
the usual. We have the usual remarks about Dante, and we 
are weary of them. We have the usual estimate of Beethoven 
who includes all the qualities of those who went before him— 
Handel, Bach—and all the virtues of those who came after him 
—Chopin, Mendelssohn. Michael Angelo is the writer’s artist : 
he favours us with the remarks about him which we expected, 
and he revels in the big, the nude, the muscular, of his type, 
and delights in his absence of gradations. Socrates is his type 
of a philosopher, and a very good type too, did not the “ usual ” 
crop up so frequently. There is an objectionable parallel 
between the philosopher and the Founder of Christianity —even 
that is no longer unusual—but the account of Socrates’ last 
moments is sympathetic and well done. We cannot quite com- 
mend the book, but it is impossible not to like the author, and 
all the while that we are reading his well-meant pages, we find 
ourselves reverting to the delightful confidences of his preface, 
and hoping that domestic events will enable him to write his 
next book in a calmer frame of mind. 
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Being Sketches of the Domestic and Religious Rites and Ceremonies of the 
Siamese. By ERNEST YOUNG. Fully Illustrated by E. A. Norsury, 
R.C.A., and from Photographs. 


RUPERT, PRINCE PALATINE. By Eva 


SCOTT, loos Schoiar of Somerville College, Oxford. With (Mts. 
Frontispiece. 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF THE LAFAYETTES. 


By EDITH SICHEL. With Photogravure Frontispiece. New Popular 
Editi n. Large’crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘ 2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.'S NEW BOOKS 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S 
NEW NOVEL 


On NOVEMBER ist. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ELEANOR. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


AUTHOR OF ‘ROBERT, ELSMERE,” MARCELLA,” 
**SIR GEORGE TRESSADY,” &c. 


MR. CONAN DOYLE’S HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR. 
JUST PUBLISHED. With Maps. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, 


Author of ‘‘ The White Company,” ‘ Rodney Stone,” ‘‘ The Green 
Flag, and other Stories of War and Sport,” &c. 

Daily Telegraph.—‘ This volume is almost certain to become the standard 
popular history of the great drama which is now drawing to its close in South 
Africa.,.... Dr. Doyle reviews the whole course of the war, and he tells his story in 
vivid chapters which make the pulse of the reader beat faster as he reads .....All, 
without exception, will admire the lofty patriotism which breathes through every 
page of this striking history, and the manly, straightforward utterance in which it 
finds eloquent ex pression. 

Daily News.—" This sketch of the war is a masterly performance. It is hardly 
possible to overpraise it .....The experience, the artistic sense, and the creative 
powers of a great writer are seen in the achievement.” 

Morning Post.— A brilliant piece of work : a true story told with masterly effect 
and conscientious mastery of detail.” 

Times.— An interesting volume which has reduced more or less to their per- 
spective the many side issues of the campaign ...Dr. Conan Doyle tells his story 
well, always in vigorous, often in stirring language.” 


New Novel by OLIVE BIRRELL. 
PUBLISHED TO-DAY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LOVE IN A WMIST. By Otive Birrett, 


Author of ‘The Ambition of Judith,” ‘‘ Anthony Langsyde,” &c. 


THE MEN OF THE MERCHANT SERVICE : 


Being the Polity of Marine for ‘Longshore 
Rea ers. By FRANK T LEN, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘‘The Cruise 
of the ‘ Cachalot,’” ‘‘ The Log y a ea Wait” &e. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Daily Chronicle.—'‘ Mr. Bullen has done good national service in writing this 
He is no basty impressionist. He writes a man whose, experience has 
burnt into his soul the realities of a sea life on a British merchant ship.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
BOOK MAN.—** A remarkably clever and brilliant novel.” 


THE: BRASS BOTTLE. By F. Anstey, Author 


of “‘ Vice Versa,” ‘‘ The Giant’s Robe,” ‘“‘ A Fallen Idol,” &c. 

Spectator.—‘‘ In his logical conduct of an absurd provosition, in his fantastic 
handling of the supernatural, in his brisk dialogue and effective characterisation, 
Mr. Anstey has once more shown himself to be an artist and a humourist of un- 
common and enviable merit.’ 


THE MAN-TRAP, By Sir Wituam Macnay, 


Bart., Author of ‘‘ The Pride of Life,” ‘‘ The Heiress of the Season,” &c. 


THE ISLE OF UNREST. By S. Merman, 


Author of ‘“‘ The Sowers,” ‘* Roden’s Corner,” “‘ In Kedar’s Tents,” &c. 
[Second Impression. 


Morning Post.—‘ A really admirable novel, vigorous and vivid, artistic in con- 
ception and execution, with an ingenious plot, and with characters of flesh and 
blood, whose doings we follow ing eagerness...... ..The sort. of tale for which the 
reader neglects everything until he has finished it.” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For NOVEMBER. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS :— 
THE FORTIES. By | FUR COMPANY TO- 


Grorce M. By Beckies WILLSoN. 
PASTELS | SPAIN. or SOME OF THE CAUSES WHICH 

an etonso. ‘Ss. AR- 

FOREIGN LEGATIONS AT PE- 
THE LIEUTENANT’S HEROINE. | KIN. By the Rev. Rotano 


B 
SARSFIELD. By R. Barry O’Brie> D 1us C. Bi Gi 


ALLEN, 


TALLEN- 
ICHABOD. By Max Beernoum. = 


THE WOOING OF EM’LY JANE. | THE GLADE IN THE pours. 
By Miss Eteanor G. HAYDEN. By SterHeN Gwynn. Chaps. I. 


Ready at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents on October 26. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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The Saturday “Réview 


27 October, 1900 


MACMILLAN & CO.'S 


LATEST LIST. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY, F.RS. 


By LEONARD HUXLEY. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. I@ 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 
By JOHN MORLEY. 
With Portrait, 8vo. 10s, net. Illustrated Edition, extra crown 8vo. 14s. net.: 


_ MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 
IN THE PALACE OF THE KING. 


A Love Story of Old{Madrid. 
Crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 


ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE’S NEW WORK. 
STUDIES SCIENTIFIC and SOCIAL. 


By ALFRED R. LS. acs. F.R.S., &c. Im 2 vols. 
numerous I[Ilustrations. tra crown 8vo. 185. [Ready on: 


A LIFE OF FRANCIS PARKMAN. 


By CHARLES H. FARNHAM. With Portrait. Extra crown 8vo. gilt 
top, 8s. 6d. net. 


SOLDIERING IN CANADA. Recollec- 


tions and Experiences, By Lieut.-Col. GEORGE T. DENISON. Extra 
crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
BY EDWARD FITZCERALD. 


MISCELUANIES (including EUPHRANOR, 
POLONIUS, &c ). Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


TWO NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNC. 
THE TALE OF THE LITTLE TWIN 


DRAGONS. By S. Rosamonp Pragcer. Illustrated by the Author with 
28 Full-page Coloured II and numerous Dra’ 
Oblong 4to. Picture wings 


BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 
THE HOUSE THAT GREW. Illustrated by 


Atice Woopwarp. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Price 1s. Contents ror NOVEMBER: 
OUR ARMY AND ITS CRITICS. Py es Hon. J. W. Fortescue. 


THE SINNER AND THE PROBLEM. -E P. Chaps. I.- 
STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORY. TL Errty. 
THE EVOLUTION. 0 
F A WHEAT-CROP. By Harotp Bi 
ART AND THE WOMAN. By 
IMPRESSIONS OF KLON IKE, "by 
KLONDIKE. Cc Ospo - 
LOVELY SENTIMENT. 4 
LLANT LITTLE WALES. FINNEMORE. 
*.* Also Ready, Volume “Lxk II. (May to October), price 7s, 6d. 


Now ready, Price 1s. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTs ror NOVEMBER: 
ES IN LAW. By Ruopa Chaps. IX.-XVII. 
AN HUNKUM'S HONEY. OF By, Maarten, 
GH 
AL “DIANA OF THE of 

THE EASTDALE GHOST. 

HEINE AS AN IMPRESSIONIST. 
THE INTERMEDIARY 
WINTER IN A GREAT WOOD. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
NEW VOLS. COMMENCE WITH THE NOVEMBER NUMBERS. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated. Price rs. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
7“ The NOVEMBER NUMBER contains: 
First Instalment of a New Si ARLAND, 
HER MOUNTAIN L 


AND JONAS TELL A STORY. E. 
CORRESPONDENT IN SouTH AFRICA. Juuian 


THE HELMET OF NAVARRE.—IV. By Bertua RUNKLE. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of of General Interest. 
*4* Also Ready, Volume LX. (May to October), price ros. 6d. 
TWO NEW SERIALS JUST COMMENCING. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 
Illustrated. Price xs, Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
on The NOVEMBER NUMBER contains: 
E STORY OF BARNABY Serial. B 
& FRIGATE’S NAMESAKE. By A 
CHILDREN AND COURTESY FC FOUR HUNDRED YEARS AGO. By 
Eurzasetu R. PENNELL. 
THE STORY OF Pere os DOGS. Story. By Mary Dameron, 
numerous other Stories for the Young. 
Also Ready, Volume October) price 8s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., Lrp., London. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS— Continued. 


Operations of General Gurko’s Advance Guard in 1877 (Colonel: 
Epauchin. Translated by H. Havelock. ‘‘The Wolseley 
Series” [Edited by Captain Walter H. James] Vol. VII.).. 

an Paul. 10s. 6d. 

The Story of Egypt (W. Basil Worsfold). Horace Marshall. 15. 6d. 

The Fight with France for North America (A. G. Bradley). 
Constable. 


Law. 
International Law in South Africa (T. Baty). Stevens and Haynes. 


NaTuRAL History. 
The Chronicle of a Cornish Garden (Harry Roberts). John Lane,. 


55. net. 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Lectures on Theoretical and Physical Chemistry (Dr. J. H. van, 
*t Hoff. Translated by Dr. R. A. Lehfeldt). Part III. Arnold,. 
7s. 6d. net. 

An Essay on Personality as a Philosophical Principle (The Rev. 
Wilfrid Richmond). Arnold. Ios. 6d. 

Problems of Evolution (F. W. Headley). Duckworth. 8s. net. 

The Contemporary Science Series:—The Child: a Study in the 
Evolution of Man (Alexander Francis Chamberlain). Walter 
Scott. 6s. 

Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley (By his Son, Leonard 
Huxley. 2 vols.). Macmillan. 30s. net. 


THEOLOGY. 

Let There be Light (David Lubin). Putnam’s. 

The Influence of Catholicism on the Sciences and on the Arts (From the 
Spanish of the Rev. Don Andrés de Salas y Gilavert, D.D. By 
Mariana Monteiro). Sands. 6s. 

The Soul of a Christian : a Study in the Religious Experience (Frank. 
Granger). Methuen. 


TRAVEL. 


Among the Women of the Sahara (From the French of Mme. Jean, 
Pommero!l by Mrs. Arthur Bell [N. D’Anvers]). Hurst and. 
Blackett. 12s. net. 

VERSE. 

The Fantasticks: a Romantic Comedy in Three Acts (Edmond: 
Rostand). Heinemann. 

Lyric Pastorals by French Poets of To-day (Translated by Alice 
Sargant). Truslove. 

The a of Godliness (F. B. Money Coutts). John Lane.. 

net. 

The Divine Comedy of Patriotism (Mortimer Thomson. Second: 
Edition). Gay and Bird. 55. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bagster’s Gem Edition of Mendelssohn’s S. Paul. Bagster. Is. 

Bibliography, A, of Austin Dobson (Francis Edwin Murray). Derby 
Frank Murray. 55. net 

Book, A, for All Readers (Ainsworth Rand Spofford). Putnam’s. 

Coming ‘of Peace, The (Gerhart Hauptmann. Translated by Janet 
Achurch and C. E. Wheeler). Duckworth. 3s. 6d. net. 

Great Educators :—Comenius and the Beginnings of Educational 
Reform (Will. S. Monroe). Heinemann. 

Guide to the Study of Book-Plates (John Byrne Leicester Warren—- 
Lord de Tabley). Manchester: Sherratt and Hughes. 10s. 6d.. 


net. 

Poor’s Manual of the Railroads of the United States (23rd Annual 
number, 1900). New York: H. V. and H. W. Poor. 

Portraits of Geoffrey Chaucer, The (M. EI. Spielmann). 1900, 

Rectorial Addresses delivered before the University of Edinburgh, 
py (Edited by A. Stodart-Walker). Grant Richards. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Representative Significance, The, of Form (George Lansing Raymond). 
Putnam’s. 

Roses of Psestum (Edward McCurdy). George Allen. 3s. 6d. net. 

Scott Library, The :—Letters of the Younger Pliny (1st and 2nd’ 
Series. Translated by John B. Firth); Selected Thoughts of 
Blaise Pascal (Translated by Gertrude Burford Rawlings). Walter 
Scott. 1s. 6d. each 

Specimens of German Handwritin (H. Oskar Sommer). Hachette. 


, Statistician’s Report on the Vital Statistics of New South Wales, 1899, 


(T. A. Coghlan). Sydney: Gullick. 4s. 

Studies and Appreciations (Lewis E. Gates). New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 6s. 

Temple Classics, The :—Cranford (Mrs. Gaskell); The Lives of the- 

ainters, Sculptors, and Architects (Giorgio Vasari. Vols. 1 and 
2). Dent. Is. 6d. net each. 

University College of North Wales (Calendar for the Session 1900-1). 
Manchester : Cornish. 

War and Policy (Spenser Wilkinson). Constable. 155. 

Woodstock (Edited by H. Corstorphine). Black. 1s. net. 

Work of the London School Board, The (Thomas Alfred Spalding and’ 
Thomas Stanley Alfred Canney. Preface by Lord Reay). King 
and Son. 5s. 

Ye Art of Cookery in Ye Olden Time (Ch. Herman Senn). Universal 
Cookery and Food Association. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR OcTOBER :—The Studio, Is. ; 
Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, 2s. ; Law 
Quarterly, 5s.; The English Historical Review, 5s.; Church 

terly Review, 6s.; The International Monthly, 25c. ; 
oney, 10c. ; The Quarterly Review, 6s. 


For NOVEMBER : ~The Pall Mall Magazine, 1s. ; Harper’s Monthly, 
Is. The Life-Boat, 3d. ; The Cornhill Magazine, 1s. 24 
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The Saturday Review. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & CO0.’s List. 


MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL’S NEW WAR BOOK. 


IAN HAMILTON’S MARCH. Being Letters 


reprinted from the Monae Post, with some Unpublished Letters, together 
with Extracts from the Dj of Lieut. H. Frankla nd, a Prisoner of War at 
Pretoria. By WINSTON S ENCE CHURCHILL, M.P. With Portrait 
of Lieut.-General lan Hami_Ton, and 1o Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Spectator.—“‘ It was a happy thought of Mr. Churchill to accompany Ian 
Hamilton’s column. It did m brilliantly successful work, and it has well 
served by its chronicler. Even if we reproduced the plays, with which the book is 
well su pied. space and time would fail us in the attempt to do justice to Mr. 
biograph of ‘Sir Fred’s Johnnie Hamil fin 
y ’s Johnnie ton’ is as fine a piece 
A work as Mr. Churchill = es say which is to say a great denen che 
tone of the volume is admirabl 


THE SUCCESSORS OF OF DRAKE. By Juan 


S. CORBETT, Author of “ Drake and the Tudor Navy,” &c. With 4 Por- 
traits, 2 Photogravures, and 12 Maps and Plans, 8vo. 21s. 


ST. KILDA. By Norman Heatucore. With 


80 Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs of the People, Scen: 
Birds, by the Author. 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


NEW VOLUME OF SIR WILLIAM HUNTER’s “ _, 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. Sir 


WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, K.C.S.I., M.A., LL.D., esident 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. Vol. "II. To the Union of the Old and New 
Companies under the Earl of Godolphin’s Award, 1708. 8vo. 16s. 

(/n a few days. 


RAMAKRISHWA; his Life and Sayings. By 


the Right Hon. F. MAX MULLER, K. =. Foreign Member of the French 
Institute ; Fellow of All Souls’ College, O ford. ew Issue (uniform with the 
“Collected Edition” of Professor Max Miller’ 's Works). Crown 8vo. 5s. . 


Ramakrishna (1833-1886) was one those ascetics and sages who 
are known under different names, as S. , or Yogins. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. SAMUEL BUTLER. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Freely ren- 


dered into English Prose for the use of those that cannot read the original. By 
SAMUEL BUTLER, Author of “‘ Erewhon,” &c. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A TRAMP. 


J. H. CRAWFORD. With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 8 other 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. ss. net. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. WITH NEW PREFACE. 


THE MAKING OF RELIGION. By Anprew 


LANG. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


LIVING ANATOMY. By Ceci L. Burns, 
R.B.A., and ROBERT J. COLENSO, M.D. 40 Plates, with Descriptive 
Letterpress. Demy 4to. in portfolio, 7s. 6d. net. 

*,* These plates are designed existing treatises on Art Anatomy, 
and to form a convenient means of reference for painters, modellers, and designers. 
The figures are all phoonpamene from the living model, and the letterpress is suffi- 
cient only to elucidate the illustrations. 


NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. net. 


STONEWALL JACKSON AND _ THE 


AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. By Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. HENDERSON. 
With an Introduction by Field-Marshal the Right Hon. Viscount WoLSELEy, 
.P., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., &c. With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and Plans. 


NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 2 vols. crown 8vo. ros. net. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CARDINAL 


WISEMAN. By WILFRID WARD. With 3 Portraits. 


THE BOOK OF THE LONDON INTER- 


NATIONAL CHESS CONGRESS, 1899. Royal 8vo. 15s. net. 


THE CONCEPTION OF IMMORTALITY : 


the Ingersoll Lecture, x 1899 By — ROYCE, Professor of the History 
r 


of Phi y at Harva niversity. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. [/n a few days. 
THE EDINBURGH REVI EW. 
No. 394. OCTOBER 1900. §8vo. price 6s. 


6. MUNICIPAL TRADING. 
7. THE ROMAN CONQUEST OF 
GAUL. 


1. THE WAR IN SOUTH 1g" 


2,M. ROSTAND AND 
PROSPECTS OF 


THE MA. 8. CHINA anv INTERNATIONAL 
3. THE yy OF QUESTIONS. 
ITALIAN UNITY, 1861-1872. 9. THE RESTORATION REGIME 


LORD IN SCOTLAN 
ro. THE SICK 
IN SOUTH AFRIC 


THE GENERAL 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


- OCTOBER 1900. Price Sixpence. 
wes OF Ms wre By L. B. Watrorp, Author of “ Mr. Smith,” &c. 


A amr FROM THE MOUNTAINS (Mrs. GRANT OF LAGGAN). By 
GerorGE Paston. 

MY FRIEND DONALD. By Mancazerra Byrpg. 

INDIAN FAMINES. By G. BrapsHaw. 

A LINK WITH THE PAST. By Horace G. Hutcuinson. 

IN THE NAME OF A WOMAN. By Artuur W. Marcumont, Author of 
“ By Right of Sword,” “‘A Dash for a Throne,” * &c. (Continued.) 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lane. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. London, New York, and Bombay. 


4. THE WORKS OF 
BYRON. 


5. HERMANN VON HELM- 
HOLTZ. 


A SELECTION OF 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & C0.’s 


AN ORIGINAL STORY OF ADVENTURE BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“A PRISONER OF THE KHALIFA.” 


UNDER THE REBEL'S REIGN: a Story of Egyptian 
Revolt. By Cartes Nguretp. [Illustrated by C. M. Sheldon. Large 
crown 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. 


a? Charles the of will be remembered 
isoner e late alifa, N Id lil 
r. Neufeld was liberated by the “Sirdar 


THE NEW BOY’S BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “DINKINBAR,” &c. 


THE WHITE STONE: the Story of a Boy from the 
Bush. By H.C. MacItwaiyg, Author of “ Dinkinbar,” “ Fate the Fiddler,” 
&c. With numerous Illustrations by G. D. Rowlandson. Large crown 8vo. 
printed on superfine paper, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 


THE NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “STORIES FROM THE 
FAERIE QUEENE.” 


THE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS NOBLE 
KNIGHTS: Stories from Sir Thomas Malory’s ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur.” By Mary 
Mac.eop. Introduction by Professor J. W. Hates. With Illustrations from 
Drawings by A. G. Walker, Sculptor. Large crown 8vo. fancy cloth boards, 
6s. printed on superfine paper. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE. By Mary 
Mactzop. Introduction by Prof. Hates. Numerous Illustrations by A. G, 
Walker, Sculptor. Large crown 8vo. cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 


‘Miss Mary Macleod has ormed a dangerous and difficult task with taste 
and discretion. It can have n no light labour to set forth in simple, equable 

‘ose, the linked sweetness, long drawn out, of Spenser's * Faerie Queene,’ and the 
latter-day child may wel! feel much the same gratitude to her as those of another 
generation must have felt towards oe and bad Mery Lamb, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
and Kingsley.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


SECOND EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS BOTH TO THE RHYMES 
AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NATIONAL RHYMES OF THE NURSERY. With 
Introduction by GeorGEe Saintssury. And numerous Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne, R.I. Large crown 8vo, printed on superfine paper, bound in art linen 
boards, gilt top, 6s. 


‘* The prettiest and most complete collection of the kind that we have seen.” 
Westminster Gazette. 


‘* It is impossible to praise the volume too highly.”—Black and White. 


‘Every conceivable nursery rhyme is herein ered together, Soe? 
illustrated. The collection is certainly the most fect that has ever. been mad 
School 


THE NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE FIRST CRUISE OF 
THREE MIDDIES,” “THE HAUGHTYSHIRE HUNT,” &c. 
THE BOER’S BLUNDER: a Story of the South African 
Veldt. By Fox Russet. Illustrated Title and Frontispiece, crown 8vo. 

cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 


BRITONS AT BAY: the Adventures of Two Midship- 
men in the Second Burmese War. By Henry Cuarces Moore, Author of 
“The Dacoit’s Treasure,” &c. Ilustrated by John Jellicoe. Large crown 8vo. 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


AT THE FOOT OF THE RAINBOW. By M. H. 


Cornwatt-Lecu. [Illustrated by John Jellicoe. Square 16mo. extra cloth 


2S. 
Pleasai and ily told i t and uresque language ...... Will meet 
BIOGRAPHY. 


RICHARD ELWYN, late Master of Charterhouse : 
a Brief Memoir. By the Rev. R. Patterson, M.A. Crown 8vo. with 
Portrait, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF THE REV. J. P. F. 
DAVIDSON, late Vicar of St. Matthias, Earl’s Court. With Short Memoir, 
By his Son, ArrHur F, Davipson. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, cloth 
boards, 6s. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE AUGUSTUS SELWYN, D.D., 
Bishop of New Zealand, afterwards Bishop of Lichfield. By the Rev. H. W. 
Tucker, M.A. With 2 Portraits, crown 8vo. cloth boards, 7s. 6d. in x voh 
New Edition. 

WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. 
3 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 8vo. 18s. 


THE HISTORY OF EDWARD THE THIRD 


(1327-1377). 
By JAMES MACKINNON, Ph.D. 


Lecturer on History in the University of St. Andrews ; Author of “ The Union 
of England and Scotland,” &c. 


Manchester Courier.—‘‘ Much the best book on the reign of Edward III.” 

Outlook.—‘* This is a vivid and at times even brilliant narrative ofa most fasci- 
nating period in British and European history.” 

Daily Chronicle.—‘* He has carefully gone to the sources, and on the whole to 
the best sources, and in most cases to the best editions of those sources. Will be 
read with pleasure and profit by nearly every one who takes it up.” 

Scottish Review.—“ His.description of Edward's retreat beyond the- Somme, and 
the battle of Crecy, has seldom been surpassed. The same may be said of his 
-account of the last days of Jacques d’Artevelde. Or take his account of Edward's 
dealings with his Parliaments, or of the conduct of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

ey are as luminous as the battle pieces.” 
_, Mr, G. M. Trevetyan, in the Speaker.—‘‘ Mr. Mackinnon has made a most 
laborious and faithful comparison of all the chronicles together with the official 
documents. . . . The book is faithful and honourable, based on a scholarly and 
genuine comparison of the authorities which the author has patiently consulted.” | 

Saturday Review.—“ The work is in many ways a very praiseworthy contribution 
Yo the history of a most complex century, and a most striking personality. .. . He 
is certainly often graphic and picturesque in his treatment of incidents both great 
and small. His care in details has more than once enabled him to correct the errors 
of his predecessors, and even those of his ultimate authorities.” 


“LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


FOR THE WINTER EVENINGS. 


FOURTH EDITION. Price 1s. ; post free, 1s. 1d. 


Anagrams. 
By SOME MINOR POETS. 


“ Now that the winter is upon us, when amusement must be found around the 
fireside, the person who can suggest something new in the way of a game is always 
‘a prime favourite. ‘Some Minor Poets,’ who have produced a little book called 
> y ey should earn much goodwill during the coming months.” 

London /.etter, November 24th, 1899. 


Price 1s. ; post free, rs. 1d. 


More Anagrams. 
By SOME MINOR POETS. 


“* Puzzle-lovers will find some excellent work for their brains in this admirable 
collection.” — Word. 
“*The ingenious authors of ‘Anagrams’ and ‘ More Anagrams’ have already 


Zained a good deal of attention.”"—Morning Post. 
“* Equally well suited for a fireside party, a sickroom, or a solitary journey.” 
‘ublic Opinion. 
[SPECIMENS. 
—— are so high that Mrs. Brown 
Goes in the third class up to town ; 
But Brown, who always—-—-the worst 
Says he feels —— in a first. 
ANSWERS: Fares, fears, safer. 


** Say ‘ Dad,’ say ‘ Mam,’ ” the parents cry 
And baby’s—— all guileless try ; : 
But, by a——combining both, 
——forth a very naughty oath. 

ANSWERS : Lips, slip, lisp. 


———his pride the Second James 
Sets forth upon the ——Thames : 
Like —— his Court repair 
To breathe ’s freer air. 
ANSWERS: Mastering, streaming, emigrants, St. Germain. 


London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., 
5 New Street Square E.C. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


Epitep sy W. L. CovurTNEy, 
NOVEMBER, 1900. 


THE PEKING LEGATIONS: A NATIONAL UPRISING AND INTER- 
NATIONAL EPISODE. By Sir Roverr Hart, Bart.,G.C.M.G., Director 


of Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs. 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN. By H. Wuates. 
ENGLAND AND BELGIUM. 
= REV. THOMAS EDWARD BROWN. By the Rev. S. H. W. Hucues- 
AMES. 


BRYAN AND McKINLEY—THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. By J. 
Lowry WHITTLE. 


THREE YEARS’ PROGRESSIVISM AT THE LONDON ‘SCHOOL 
BOARD. By T. J. Macnamara, M.P., LL.D. 
THE GENERAL ELECTION : 
1. THE DOWNFALL OF LIBERALISM. By Epwarp Dicey, C.B. 
2. THE VINDICATION OF DEMOCRACY. 


THE SATURNALIA AND KINDRED FESTIVALS (Part II.). By J. G. 
Frazer (Author of ‘‘ The Golden Bough ”). 


DISILLUSIONED DAUGHTERS. By P ieasaunce Unite. 
PROBLEMS AND PLAYWRIGHTS. By Zyx. 
“THE IMMORTAL HOUR,” By Fiona Macteop. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, London. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo. bound in cloth, gilt Hoy with Frontispiece by the Author, 
price 6s. 


SARONIA: a Romance of Ancient Ephesus. 


By Ricuarp Suorr. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 
— WAVENDON, and Others. By 
ARYL J. BLunrt. 


“ The story shows considerable literary ability. The author has collected an 
assem bly of characters, and the tale is developed on original lines.” 
Glasgow Herald. 


“It is obviously earnest, and is interesting enough to hold the reader through- 
out.” —Churchwoman. 


‘* A well-conceived story of life in the upper stratum of society some thirty years 
ago. ‘The author possesses literary power. ’—Church Bells. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, gilt lettered, price 5s. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR EMPIRE: a Stoty of 


the Year 2236. By Roserr WiLt1am CoLe. 


“Mr. Cole p an unbounded and vigorous imagination, which carries hi 
readers over all obstacles. His story is entertaining.” 
Birmingham Daily Gazette. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


MALCOLM ROSS: a Romance. By ALEXANDER 


Crarp, F.S.A., Author of “‘ America and the Americans,” &c. 


“The scholarly author has given us in ‘Malcolm Ross’ a clever and very 
pleasant book, which will receive on its own undoubted merits a very r 
welcome. This very interesting work will enhance the high literary reputation 
Mr. Craib already Journal, 

*** Malcolm Ross’ is a most delightful romance.” —Odserver. 

“ Very cordially rec ded.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


NEW STORY FOR CHILDREN. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


JACK AND JEANNIE. By E. Perry. 


“A very delightful story, ane! written, and very helpful for Temperance 
and Sunday-school workers. It would make a capital reward book, and is very 
suitable for the Sunday-school library.” —Methodist Sunday-school Record. 
‘* A pleasantly-written story, full of earnest purpose and practical instruction.” 
Church Family Newspaper. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


_‘‘ A cordial welcome is due to the first number of ‘ The Northern Counties Maga- 
zine.’ The new venture, which represents literary particularism in a most engaging 
form, is well got up and printed.” —Sfectator. 


THE NORTHERN COUNTIES MAGAZINE 


Edited by Mr. HOWARD PEASE. 
No. 2 (NOVEMBER) is Now et: Illustrated, Price 6d., and 
‘ontains: 


THE FAMOUS NORTH. By Henry Newsotr. 

THE HISTORY OF ELSWICK. By A. C. (Concluded.) 

LAST HERMIT OF WARKWORTH. By M. E. Coverince. 

RIDDLINGS OF CREATION. ByS. R. Crocxertr. 

NORTH AND SOUTH. ar C. TARVER. 

WITH THE BORDER HOUNDS. 

ON MODERN PAINTING. By O. Sickert. 

LONDON LITERARY LETTER. By E. V. Lucas. 

A POEM BY SIR WILFRID LAWSON. 

LEGENDS OF THE NORTH.—I. ae W. Gipson. 
&c. 


** A magazine of Art. One of the most artistic magazines I have seen for some 
time is ‘ The Northern Counties Magazine.’ I have seen no periodical of the kind 
so gratifying to the artistic eye and mind since the old and almost forgotten days of 
‘Once a Week,’ when Millais and Leighton and Sandys and most of us were 
young.” —Clement Scott in the Free Lance.” 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne: ANDREW REID & CO., Ltd. 


ENGLISH RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT. - 


Daily inquiries reach us as to the dates on which the various articles 
in the above series appeared in the SATURDAY REVIEW. We there- 
fore append the list :— 

I.—18 Aug.—The Great Western. 
II.—25 Aug.—The London and North-Western. 
III.— 1 Sept.—The Midland. 
IV.— 8 Sept.—The Great Northern. 
V.—15 Sept.—The Great Eastern. 
VI.—22 Sept.—The North-Eastern. 
VII.—29 Sept.—The London, Brighton and South Coast. 
VIII.— 6 Oct.—The London and South-Western. 
IX.—13 Oct.—The South-Eastern and Chatham. 
X.—20 Oct.—The Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
XI.—27 Oct.—The Great Central. 


A NEW SERIES on Scotch Railway Development will begin on 
10 November. 
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The Saturday Review. 


OR, J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AWD ONLY GENUINE. 


ever 
CHLORODYNE coe 


CHLORODYNE 


diseases : Diphtheria, Fever, 
Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhcea, and is the 
only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
effectually cuts short all attacks of 
CHLORODYN Hysteria, Palpitation, and 
CHLORODYN Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 
Meningitis, &c. 

“Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a 
despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at Manila to the effect that cholera has been 
raging fearfully, and that the only remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”—See 
Lancet, t December, 1864. 

CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 

Caution.— Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Cotzis 
BrowNE was undoubtedly the i of CHLoRopynE, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.” —See Times, 13 July, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at 1s, r$d., 2s. od 


without the words ‘‘ Dr. 
stamp. Overwhelming 


Epilepsy 
is the only eens in Neuralgia, 


. od., 48. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine 
Cottis Browne’s CHLOROpYNE” on the Government 
edical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 

MANuFACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


MEDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE, 
Pure BORDEAUX, lI light Dinner Win 
The quality wine will be Sound aqua towineusaally 14/6 8/8 


ST. ESTEPHE. 
SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com- 
penn it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
her prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 
the constantly increasing number of customers it procures 17/6 9/9 
us in London and the Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to 
any Railway Station, ineluding Cases and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britain to 
eq in value. 
d duty pels advance of 6d. per doz. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 20 MARKET STREET. 


We regret the i 


—-- 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES. calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
u. 2 {% GREEN & CO. } Head Offices : 
anagers: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. S.W. 


ESTABLISHED I85I. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Telegraphic A Birxpeck, Lonpon.” 
STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
on Deposits, ble on d 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope) 


Head Office, 10 Clement’s Lane, Lom Street, London, -,» and 
90 Branches in South Africa. 
Subscribed Capital és se oe 45,000,000 
Paid-up Capital .. oe oe oe 1,250,000 
Reserve Fund se €1,200,000 


This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts every description of banking business 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, Orange River Colony, Transvaal, 
Rhodesia, and East Africa. Telegraphic remittances made. Deposits received for 


fixed periods. ‘Terms on application. 
J. CHUMLEY, London Manager. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 


Heap Orrice: 14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
City Orrice: 15 GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, E.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


SOTHERAN’S!PRICE-CURRENT OF LITERATURE 


MONTHLY LIST of fresh purchases in SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
No. 601, JUST PUBLISHED, for OCTOBER. 


Post free from 
HENRY SOTIERAN & CO., Booksellers, 
x40 Strand, W.C., and 37 Piccadilly, W.. 


BOYD'S COMMERGIAL GUIDE 
FOR CHINA AND THE FAR EAST. 


A Monthly Review of Trade. 
PUBLISHED AT SHANGHAI. 


[Ss Journal reaches every Merchant, Storekeeper, 
and Dealer throughout all countries in the Far East, viz., 
China, Japan, Philippines, Straits Settlements, Java and Sumatra. 
This Journal reaches nearly 2,000 Eastern Traders, a large portion 
of which are not found in any Directories, and it should therefore be 
Studied and made use of as an advertising medium by English firms 
and manufacturers. It has a larger circulation in these countries than 
any other similar Journal or Paper. 


All information obtainable from the London Office, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


NEW SOUTH WALES—UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF GREEK. 


A Pee are invited from gentlemen qualified 


to fill the Chair of Greek. Salary £900 per annum. Pension of £400 per 
annum under certain conditions after twenty years’ service. £100 allowed for 


to Sydney. Duties begin 1, 1901. Further particulars may 
a © ar the Agent- General for New South Wales, 9 Victoria Street, 
ndon, S. 


+, to whom applications, stating applicant’s age and qualifications, 
and accompanied by four.copies of rome Thane: submitted, should be sent not later 


than 30th November, 1900. 
HENRY COPELAND, 
15th October, 1900, Agent-General for New South Wales. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in London for filling, on most favourable 
terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE sent on application. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE er. 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries 
entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Catalogued. All the New and Standard: 
Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bi for Presents. Post 
orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


HEAP BOOKS. —Threepence Discount in the 
Shilling allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, 
Bibles, Prayer Books, and Annual Volumes. Catal gratis and sane 
free. Orders by post executed by return. —~ GILBERT and FIELD (only 
address), 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


Fok SELLING YOUR OLD or Buying a new Gun, 

Cycle, Horse, or anything else to best advantage, there is no means better than 
an advertisement in The Bazaar, Exchange and Mart Newspaper. Transactions - 
are carried through Easily, Quickly, Privately, Safely, and Cheaply. The cost of 
advertising is only 1d. for every 3 words. you need merely answer the published 
advertisements, of which there are several hundreds in every issue. The paper is to 
be bought at all sag bookstalis, price 2d., or specimen copy will be sent 
direct from the office for 3d. in stamps. The journal contains‘a considerable amount 
of rea? 4 Matter of special interest and utility to Amateurs.—Office : 170 Strand, 
London, W.C. 


COUNTY BOROUCH OF BIRKENHEAD. 


FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARIAN. 


j | ‘HE Library Committee of the Corporation of 

Birkenhead invite applications for the appointment of Librarian to the 

Free Public Libraries, Birkenhead. The person appointed will be required to 

the of his time to the the office. offered will be- 

at the rate of £200 per annum. Applicatiohs, stating age and previous experience, 

together with copies of not more than three recent testimonials, sealed and endorsed 

“Librarian,” must be sent in to me not Jater than 5 o'clock p.m. on Monday, the 

rath of November, 1900. The canvassing of Members of the Library Committee 
or the Town Council is prohibited and will be considered a disqualification. 
By Order, ALFRED GILL, 

Town Hall, Birkenhead, roth October, 1900. ' Town Clerk. 
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The. Saturday Review. 


MR. UPCOTT GILL’S LIST 
1 
Aquaria, Book of. A Practical Guide to the Construction, 
Arrangement, and Management of Freshwater and Marine Aquaria ; containing 
Full Information as to the Plants, Weeds, Fish, Molluscs, Insects, &c., How 
and Where to Obtain Them, and How to Keep Them in Health. By Rev. 


Grecory C. Bateman, A.K.C., and RecinaLp A. R. Bennett, B.A. Illus- 
rated. In cloth gilt, price 5s. 6d.,by post, 5s. rod. 


Autograph Collecting. A Practical Manual for Amateurs and 
Historical Students, containing ample information on the Selection and Arrange- 
ment of Autographs, the Detection of Forged Specimens, &c., &c., to which are 
added numerous Facsimiles for Study and Ref e, and an ive Valua- 
tion Table of Autographs worth Collecting. By Henry T. Scott, M.D., 
L.R.C.P., &c. In leatherette gilt, price 7s. 6d. net, by post 7s. rod. 


British Dragonflies. Being an Exhaustive Treatise on our 
Native Odonata ; Their Collection, Classification, and Preservation. By W. J. 
Lucas, B.A. Very fully Illustrated with 27 Plates, Illustrating 39 Species ex- 
quisitely printed in Colour, and numerous Black-and-White Engravings. In 
cloth gilt, price 31s. 6d. net ; by post 32s. 


Canary Book. The Breeding, Rearing, and Management of all 
Varieties of Canaries and Canary Mules, and all other matters connected with 
this Fancy. By Rowert L. Watiace. Third Edition. In cloth gilt, price 
5s., by post 5s. 4d. ; with Coloured Plates, 6s. 6d., by post 6s. rod. 


Coins of Great Britain and Ireland, a Guide to the, in 
Gold, Silver, and Copper, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time, with 
their Value. the late Colonel W. Stewart THorsurn. Third Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged by H. A. Grueper, F.S.A. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, 

10s, 6d. net, post 10d. 


Cookery, The Encyclopedia of Practical. A complete 
Dictionary of all pertaining to the Art of Cookery and Table Service. Edited 
by Tueo. Francis GARRETT, assisted by eminent Chefs de Cuisine and Con- 
fectioners. Profusely Illustrated with Coloured Plates and Engravings by 
Haroip Furness, Geo. CruiksHANK, W. Munn ANDREw, and others. 
y2 2 vols. demy 4to. half morocco, cushion edges, price £3 3s. ; carriage free, 

3 


's, Breaking and Training. Being Concise Directions for 
the proper education of Dogs, both for the Field and for Companions. Second 
Edition. By “ Paturinper.” With Chapters by HuGcu Dauzig-. Illustrated. 
In cloth gilt, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. rod. 


Mingveaning» and their Walue. Containing a Dictionary of 
it the Greatest Engravers and their Works. By J. H. Stater. Third Edition, 
with latest Prices at Auction. In cloth gilt, price 15s. net, by post 15s. 5d. 


Ferns, The Book of Choice: for the Garden, Conservatory, 
and Stove. Describing the best and most striking Ferns and Selaginellas, and 
giving explicit directions for their Cultivation, the formation of Rockeries, the 
arrangement of Ferneries, &c. By Georce ScuHNneEIpER. With numerous 
Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. In 3 vols. large post 4to. Cloth gilt, 
price £3 3s. net, by post £3 5s. 


Keeper, The Practical. By Grorce FLEMING, C.B., 
LL.D., F.R.C.V.S., late Principal Veterinary Surgeon to the British Army, 
and Ex-President of the — College of Veterinary Surgeons. In cloth zit, 
price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. rod. 


Library Manual, The. A Guide tothe Formation of a Library, 
and the Values of Rare and Standard Books. By J. H. Starter, Barrister-at- 
Law. Third Edition. Revised and Greatly Enlarged. In cloth gilt, price 
7s. 6d. net, by post 7s. rod. 


Painters and Their Works. A Work of the Greatest Value 
to Collectors and such as are interested in the Art, as it gives, besides 
Biographical Sketches of all the Artists of Repute (not now living) from the 
13th Century to the present date, the Market Value of the Principal Works 
painted by them, with full descriptions of same. In 3 vols. cloth gilt, price 
37s. 6d. net, by post 38s. 3d. 


e Stamps of Europe, The Adhesive. A Practical 
Guide to their Collection, Identification, and Classification. Especially designed 
for the use of those commencing the Study. By W. A. S. Westosy. Beauti- 
fully Illustrated. In 2 vols. price 15s. net, by post 15s. 6d. 


Rabbit, Book of the. A Complete Work on Breeding and 
Rearing all Varieties of Fancy Rabbits, giving their History, Variations, Uses, 
Points, Selection, Mating, Management, &c., &c. SECOND EDITION. 
Edited by Kempster W. KNIGHT. Illustrated with Coloured and other Plates. 
In.cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d., by post 10s. 11d. F 


Sporting Books, Illustrated. A Descriptive Survey of a 
Collection of English Tustrated Works of a Sporting and Racy Character, 
with an Appendix of Prints relating to ey of the Field. The whole 

reference to Average Auction Prices. By J. H. SLatEr, Author of “ Library 
ual,” “‘ Engravings and Their Value,” &c. In cloth gilt, price 7s. éd. net, 
by post 7s. rod. 


War Medals and Decorations. A Manual for Collectors, with 
some account of Civil Rewards for Valour; By D. Hastincs Irwin. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, Beautifully Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 
12s. 6d. net, by post ras. rod. 


Whist, Scientific: Its Whys and Wherefores. Wherein all 
Arbitrary Dicta of ex are eliminated, the Reader being taken ct f 
ates the Reasoning Operations upon which the Rules of Play are le 

C. J. Metrose. Ppa Illustrative Hands printed in Colour. In cloth gilt, 


price 6s., by post 6s. 
Wildfowling, Practical: a Book on Wildfowl and Wildfowl 
Shooting. By Hy. Suarp. The result of 25 years’ e ience Wildfowl 


Shooting under all sorts and conditions of locality as well as circumstances. - 
Profasely Illustrated. i 


Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, price 12s. 6d. net, by post 
r2s, red. 


Wild Sports in Ireland. Being Pi and Entertaining 

Descriptions of several visits —_ to Ireland, with Practical Hints likely to be 

Of service to the Angler, Wildfowler, and Yachtsmau. By JoHn BIcKERDYKE, 
Author of “‘ The Book of the All-Round Angler,” &c. Bea 

from Photographs taken by the Author. In cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 4d. 


London: L. UPCOTT GILL, 170 Strand, W.C. 
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utifully Illustrated 


SELECTIONS FROM | 


MR. HENRY J. DRANES 


CATALOGUE. 


DRANE’S USEFUL LIBRARY 


Price Half-a-Crown each. 
POULTRY: A Practical Guide to the Choice Breeding, 


Rearing, and Management of all descriptions of Fowls, Turkeys, Guinea Fowls, 
Ducks, and Geese, for Profit and Exhibition, with accurate and beautifully 
coloured plates, illustrating all the different varieties. By HuGu Pirer 
Crown 8vo. cloth elegant. 


THE BEE-KEEPER’S MANUAL; or, The Honey-Bee, 


its Management and Preservation, with a description of the best approved 
Hives, and other appliances of the Apiary. By Henry Taytor. Revised and 
greatly enlarged to the present time by ALFrep Warts. Illustrated with 
more than 150 wood engravings. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
** We consider this edition of Taylor, under the editorship of Mr. Watts, as good 
a manual for the bee-keeper as is to be found in the language.” 

Journal of Horticulture. 

** A classic work among apiarian literature. A thoroughly trustworthy guide.” 
and and Water. 


THE NEW PRACTICAL WINDOW GARDENER, being 


Practical Directions for the Cultivation of Flowering and Foliage Plants in 
Windows and Glazed Cases and the Arrangement of Plants and Flowers for the 
Embellishment of the House. By Joun R. Mot ison, illustrated with numerous 
wood engravings. Crown 8vo. elegantly bound in cloth. 


THE TELESCOPE, combining a Special Notice of 


Objects coming within the range of a Small Telescope, with a Detail of the 
most interesting Discoveries which have been made with the assistance of 
powerful Telescopes concerning the Phenomena of the Heavenly Bodies. By 
the Hon. Mrs. Warp. Illustrated with Coloured Plates and Wood En- 
gravings. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant. 


DRANE’S UNIVERSAL MANUALS 


Price One Shilling each. 
FRENCH MADE EASY FOR SELF-LEARNERS. By 


. E. Hartiey. Comprising the most Essential Parts of the Grammar, a Full 
Explanation of the Correct Pronunciation, Lessons in Conversation, and a List 
of over 5,000 French Words and Phrases in Common Use. 


COTTAGE AND DAIRY FARMING; or, How to 
Cultivate from Two to Twenty Acres, including the Management of Cows, 
ey - Poultry, and the Making of Butter and Cheese. By Martin DoyLe 
and J. Darton. 


THE NEWSPAPER DICTIONARY, Classical and 


Foreign Quotations, Proverbs, Words, Expressions, and Phrases of frequent 
occurrence, Translated and Explained. By CHartEs HarrLey. 


CARVING MADE EASY; or, Practical Instructions 
whereby a Complete and Skilful Knowledge of the Useful Art of Carving may 
be attained. By A. MERRYTHOUGHT. 


THE GARDENER’S RECEIPT BOOK, containing 
Methods for Destroying all Kinds of Vermin and Insects injurious to the 
Garden, with Preventives and Cures for the different Diseases of Plants, and 
Directions for the Preservation of Trees, Fruit, Flowers, &c., &c. By WiLL1AM 
Jones. Eighth Edition. 


CUTHILL (JAMES)—THE GARDENER’S MANUAL 
ag Cultivation of Mushrooms, Cucunibers, Melons, Strawberries, and the 


MARKET GARDENING: Giving in detail the various 
Methods adopted by Gardeners in growing the Strawberry, Rhubarb, Filberts, 
Early Potatoes, Asparagus, Sea Kale, Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Celery, Beans, 
Peas, Brussels Sprouts, Spinach, Radishes, Lettuce, Onions, Carrots, Turnips, 
‘Water Cress, &c. By James Curuitt, F.R.H.S. 


MY CANARY BOOK. Contains Chapters on the 


Choice of a Bird, Varieties, Cages, Food and Management, Diseases, Breed- 
ing, Mules, &c., and Short Articles on the Management of the Siskin, Gold- 
finch, Citril Finch, Serin Finch, and Linnet. By James S. Gouvp. 


EVERYONE HIS OWN DOCTOR; or, The Household 


Medical Guide. By Dr. AMBRosSE. 254 pages. 6oth Thousand. 


POULTRY AND PIGEONS: Their Varieties, Manage- 
ment, ing, and Diseases. By HuGu Pirer. A New and Thoroughly 
Revised Edition. By James S. Goutp, Author of ‘‘ My Canary Book.” 


EVERYONE’S HANDBOOK OF BRITISH BREEDING- 


BIRDS. By W. Percivat WEsTELL. a description of 
ail Birds known to Breed in the British Isles, their Habits, Nests, Eggs, &c. 


All the above books can be obtained through any Bookseller, or will be 
sent direct from the Publisher on receipt of published price. 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, 


q Fleet Street, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review.: 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE'S LYING-IN- HOSPITAL, 


UNENDOWED. SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patron—HER THE QUEEN. 
President “THE VISCOUNT POR TMAN. 
Treasurer—ALFRED C. DE ROTHSCHILD, Eso. 
Chairman of Committee-THE EARL OF HARDWICKE. 


Since the foundation of the Hospital 100,000 POOR WOMEN HAVE BEEN RELIEVED. 
‘Last year 1,150 Patients were received into the Hospital, and 1,011 were attended 
at their own Homes. 

The necessary ANNUAL EXPENDITURE exceeds £4,500, while the RELIABLE 
INCOME is about £2,000 only. 


EXTENSION OF THE HOSPITAL. 


, To otieve the great pressure on the Hospital, and to meet the constantly-growing 

the Hospital has been enlarged and a new Nurses’ ieee has 
_— eee For these works upwards of £5,000 Is sTILL REQUIRED, towards 
which Contributions are earnestly solicited. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to both the General and the Building Funds will be thank-’ 


‘fully received by the Hospital Bankers, Messrs. Cocks, Bipputrxn & Co., Charing 
‘Cross, S.W. ; or at the Hospital by 
ARTHUR WATTS, Secretary. 


ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL 
Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 


President, Tuk Marouts oF DUFFERIN AND AVA. Open Free to the Sick Poor 
without Letters of Recommendation. Poverty and Suffering are the only passports 
required. This Charity is in Urgent Need of Help, as the reliable income does not 
exceed £3,000, whereas the expenditure is over £12,000 per annum. Contributions, 
large or small, will be gratefully received by the Bankers, Messrs, Brown, 

ANson & Co., 32 Abchurch Lane, E.C.; or at the Hospital by CONRAD 
. THIES, Secretary. 


NORTH LONDON OR UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 


ANNUAL Expenditure exceeds £18,000. Income from all sources, £7,500— 
10,500. Nearly 50,000 patients treated last year. Annual Subscriptions and 
Donations earnestly solicited. Present debt £5,000. 

Bankers : Coutts and Co., Strand. 


NEWTON H. NIXON, Sec. 


HE CANCER HOSPITAL (Free), Fulham Road, 
S.W.—Poor persons admitted on their own application without letters of 
recommendation. A number of beds are provided for the use of patients who m 
remain for life. CONTRIBUTIONS urgently SOLICITED. Sir —a 
S. MEASOM, J.P., Chairman. Ban : Messrs. COUTTS and CO. F. W 
HOWELL, Secretary. 


ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 
(NEAR THE GREAT WESTERN Rattway TERMINUS.) 


Dependent entirely upon Voluntary Contributions, 
AND 
NOW IN GREAT NEED OF HELP. 


The efficient maintenance of the 281 beds in the Hospital costs annually £22,000, 
-while the dependable income of the Charity is less than £10,000. 

Contrib'itions, Annual Subscriptions, are earnestl: 
‘solicited to assist the Management in providing for the onnuel 
deficiency of £12,000—a deficiency increased this year by a serious falling off 
‘in the income« rdinarily derived from legacies 
THOMAS RYAN, S y: 


EMPIRE THEATRE, - 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET SEASIDE. 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


ROBERT NEWMAN’S 
PROMENADE CONCERTS, 


QUEEN’S HALL. 


Every night at 8. Last two weeks. Robert Newman’s Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 
nductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 25.5 38.5 5S. 


SUNDAY CONCERT SOCIETY. QUEEN’S HALL. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 


Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Robert Newman’s Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 
Every Sunday Afternoon at 3.30. 


Tickets, 3s. to 6d. Admission Free. E. F. Jacqurs, Hon. Sec. 


QUEEN’S (SMALL) HALL. 
CHEVALIER RECITALS. 


MR. ALBERT CHEVALIER, 
MADAME LILIAN ELDEE, MR. A. H. WEST. 
Daily at 3. Thursdays and Saturdays at 3 and 8.30. 
Tickets’7s. 6d., 5s., 28. 6d., rs., at RopeERT Newman's Box Office. 


The Publisher of the ‘* Army and 
Navy Gazette” begs to announce 
, that, beginning on January 5, 1901, 
| Coloured Military Types of the | 
Indian Army will be issued Monthly 
as Supplements to that Paper. Full | 
particulars, prices, and list of | 
Plates will be sent post free on 
application. 
** Army and Navy Gazette” Offices, 
3 York St., Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 


THE 
INDIAN 
ARMY. 


Pp & O. “SERVICES. INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


FRE TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
« MALT. EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON’ stRatts, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, ona, NEW ZEALAN 


Over 40,000 Patients relieved every year. 


Donations and Subscriptions will be thankfull mora ag 2 the Bankers 
‘Lonpon anp County Banxtnc Co., 1 Connaught Street. the Secretary 
-at the Hospital. 


SEAMEN’S HOSPITAL SOCIETY, 


“DREADNOUGHT” HOSPITAL, Greenwich (225 Beds). 
Hospital: ROYAL. VICTORIA AND ALBERT DOCKS, E. 
oy : 5 EAST INDIA DOCK ROAD, and at GRAVESEND. 
‘Voluntary and Free to the Whole Maritime World. 
Day and Night for th of Sick Sailors. 
‘LONDON SCHOOL ‘OFT T. OPICAL MEDICINE is in connection with 
“OANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
P. MICHELLI, Secretary. 


ORTH LONDON HOSPITAL FOR CON- 
and DISEASES of the CHEST, 
ampstead Heath and Fitzroy Square, W. 


‘The Hospital is splendidly situated for the successful treatment of Consumption 
cand, other Chest Diseases, for which an abundance of Rei fresh air is necessary. 
Nearly 250,000 patients treated since the = sae ose of t 
7,000 REQUIRED annually from Voluntary Source 
WILLIAM 7. ‘MORTON, Secretary. 
Offices : 41 Fitzroy Square, W. 


ospital. 


\ X JESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, Broad Sanctuary, 
S.W.—Instituted 1719. The oldest heagital:j in London, dependent upon 
contributions. 
annual subscriptions, and the: awards 
ofthe Hospital Sunday and Saturday Fund ave extimated od ++ 6,G00 


Leaving £8,000 
‘To be provided yy donations and legacies. ADDITIONAL” CONTRIBUTIONS 
-are urgently UIRED. 


SIDNEY M. QUENNELL, Secretary. 


& O. CHEAP RETURN TICKETS 7 ROUND THE WORLD 
TOURS. For Particulars at the London Offices,r22 Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S. 


NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
Onited Ki: Abroad. 
One Year ... ose 190 @ 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
S47 SA Y REVIEW 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London 


In the event of any diff ng experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY would be glad to be im- 


formed immediately. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is om sale at the Siowing laces abroad :— 
PARIS. Lhe Galignani Rue ivoli. 

Messrs. Boyveau & evil et, 22 


1) Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard 
ce 172 (Terminus) Rue St, t. Lazare. 
BRUSSELS .....0000cc000 rs. G. Lebégue et Cie., 46 Ruede la Madeleine. 


BERLIN J 

VIENNA Mest S 8 Stefansplatz. 
BUDA-PESTH ppert. 

RomMeE....... Messrs. Loescher & Co 


» Corso 307 
MADRID Gutenberg, Plaza de 15, 


457 Grande Rue de Péra. 
OMBURG ick 
EW os nternatio Duane 
A.)..Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Waskin 85D Street. 


Toronto, «+++++The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 
MonTReaL, CaNapa .. Montreal News Company, 386 St. James's Street. 


Founded 1752. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1885. 
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The Saturday Review. 


27 October, 1900 


GEORGE ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEARLY READY. 
TURNER AND RUSKIN: 


An Exposition of the Work of Turner, with Descriptive 
and Critical Passages from the Writings of 
John Ruskin. 
Edited and ie Note on 
By FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


Illustrated with go Plates in Photogravure, reproduced from the Original Pictures 
= in the possession of Mr. Ruskin and many other well-known 
Collectors of Turner. 
The Plates are of the finest technical excellence, the area covered by the subject on 
each plate being 9 in. by 6 in. 


The size of the book is inpertel 4to. 15 in. by 11 in. The issue for GREAT | 


ITAIN is Timited to: 
A SPECIAL EDITION of 150 Copies, on Arnold’s Hand-made Paper, in Two 
- Volumes, containing Two Sets of Plates, one on India Paper and another 
Set on ordinary paper, £16 15s. net. 
Also an EDITION of 750 Copies, , = Volumes, with one Set of the Plates, 
S. net. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE 
(1870-1900). 
By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 
Recollections of Places, People, and Conversations, extracted 
chiefly from Letters and Journals. 


These Three Cans Volumes (1V.-VI.) are a sequel to those issued in 1896. 
The Illustrations consist of 12 Portraits in Photogravure over 250 Woodcuts. 
Cloth, 31s. 6d. [¥ust out. 


THE ATHENIAN DRAMA. 


Translations in Verse of THE GREEK DRAMATIC POETS, 
with Commentaries and Notes. 


Under the General Editorship of G. C. WARR, M.A. 


Each volume will be illustrated from Ancient Sculptures and Painting. Crown 8vo- 
cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. per vol. net. 


Vol. I. ESCHYLUS: The Orestean Trilogy. 


By Professor WARR. 
With an Introduction on ‘‘ THE RISE OF GREEK TRAGEDY.” 


[Zarly in November. 
THOUGHTS FROM RUSKIN. 


Selected and arranged by Professor ArrwELL. With a Short Biography and 
Portrait. Crown 16me. cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net 
(‘ Pensées Series.”) [ust out. 


ROSES OF PAESTUM: Essays on 


Medizval Italy. By Epwarp McCurpy. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
[Fust ont. 


THE STORY OF THE BIRDS: 


an Introduction to the Study of Ornithology. By CHArtes Dixon. With 
Frontispiece in Colour by Charles Whymper. Crown 8vo. cloth, oy . 
‘ust out. 


THE CHILD’S PICTURE GRAM- 


MAR. With Text, 11 Coloured Pages, Cover, and 27 other a = By 
S. Rosamonp PraEGer. Crown oblong, Picture Cover, 3s. [Fust out. 


BARBARA’S SONG BOOK: Eight 


Songs set to Music. By Cectte Hartoc. With 17 Coloured Pictures and 
pn by John Hassall. Words by Ettrs Watton. Crown oblong, Picture 
Cover, 6s. (Fust out. 


OLD ENGLISH GAMES. For Song 


and Dance. by Auice B. Gomme. With Coloured Illustrations 
Harwood. Picture Cover, 


and Cover by Edi Crown oblong, 
(November 1. 
NEw FICTION. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. per volume. 
A BOER OF TO-DAY. By Georce 


Cossins. (Just out. 


The story is that of Boer educated in Britain, but devoted to hi ’ 
in ‘ory is in his country, 


A TRAGEDY OF ERRORS. By 


Geratpine Hopcson. L/ust out. 


PHILIPPA: a Romance. By J. B. Patron. 
(November 1. 
JUDITH: a Tale of the Welsh .Mining 


Valleys. By Josern KEatinc. [November 


ANNALS OF A DOSS-HOUSE. By 
Sypnry Hatuirax. Crown 8vo. (November 1. 


London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road. 


Sir Ecwarp Fry, F.R.S., &c. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
“ This is a volume of unusual interest and value.” Globe. 
‘* There is not one of these lucid and yet profound essays that will not repay any- 
cultured reader's perusal.” —Scotsman. 
| Now Ready at all Booksellers’. 
PERCY WHITE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE JOURNAL OF A JEALOUS WOMAN. 


By the Author of “‘ The West End,” &c. Extra crown 8vo 6s. 
in which modern tragedy is played.” —Daily Chronicle. 


THE FLOWER OF THE FLOCK. By W. 


E. Norris. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 
“* Mr. Norris has given us a very clever, highly-finished study. 
Pa Mail Gazette. 
Brightly written, natural and interesting.” — 77ruth 
** An excellent story, very brightly and cleverly told.’ Scotsman. 
A GREAT TEMPERANCE NOVEL. 


WAGES. ‘By L. T. Meape. Extra crown 


8vo. 
at once brave, graphic, and tenderly pitiful. It will warn many who 
will take the warning in time, and in some homes it will be worth more than its 
weight in gold."—Methodist Times. 


NON SEQUITUR. By Miss M. E. Cote- 


r1pGE, Author of ‘The King with Two Faces,” &c. Daintily bound, extra 
crown 8vo. 6s. 
“tis hard in truth to render the due meed of praise to the delicate grace of 
phrasing, the large suggestiveness, and the happy choice of illustrative fact or 
quotation, which make the reading of these sketches a joy.” —Padl Mail Gasette. 


FROISSART IN BRITAIN. By Henry 


Newso.t. With Twenty-four Full-page Illustrations taken from Originals in 
the British Museum. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 
“A wholly delightful volume for boys of all ages."—Daily Telegraph. 
“* A very beautiful book, and ought to be a pure joy to every boy who loves goodi 
stories well told "—Methodist Times. 


ON WAR’S RED TIDE. A Story of the 


Boer War. By Gorvon Srastes, R.N. Illustrated, extra crown 8vo. 5s. 
“A capital boys’ tale of the war in South Africa, i in which some of the principaF 
struggles of the campaign are vividly described.” —Liverpool Mercury. 


“One of the most  innarenting volumes of its kind given to the world in recent 
years.” —Yorkshi: ‘ost. 


STANDARD BIOGRAPHIES 


Demy 8vo. 5s. net each. 


JOHN RUSKIN, Social Reformer. 


** A very thoughtful and interesting treatise.” —Specta 
A thoroughly sound and interesting piece of work.’ Vorkshive 


THE GREAT LORD BURGHLEY. By Martin A. S. 


UME. 
3g ih Major Hume’s volume we have at last an adequate biography of Lord 
Burghley.’ Spectator. 


DANTON. By Hirarre Bextoc, B.A. 


[ Edition. 


place it.” —Scotsman. 
“* Unquestionably a brilliant piece of work.” —Bookman. 


OLIVER CROMWELL: A Personal Study. _By. 
ARTHUR PATERSON. 
“We do not h e this to be an admirably naka bio- 
graphy...... told with no little discrimination and skill.”— Spectator. 


FEsTING. 
‘A most delightful and valuable book.” —Manchester 
“ As entertaining as itis ably and tastefully compiled.” —G/asgow Herald. 


READY IN NOVEMBER. 


MOVEMENT IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND : 1833-1864. By, 
Wa ter Watsn, Author of “‘ The Secret History of the Oxford Movement. 
y 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


with striking effect the results of the Oxford Movement in the Church of England. 


THE CRISIS IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH. | 


By the Rev. the Hon. W. E. Bowen. 
Davirs, D.D. Extra crown 8vo. 5: 


other recent utterances of the Archbishops will be read with interest.” 
2/6 Cheap Edition Ready. 2/6 


THE LIFE OF F. W. CROSSLEY. By J.. 


Renpe. Harris. 


of a life ba in the very spirit of the Cross.” 
Dr. Parker in the British 
“* An impressive record of a beautiful life.” —Manchester City News. 


CHRIST AND HIS CHURCH. Chapters on 


the Faith... By the: Rev. Prebendary M.A. 
vO. 
usually associated with Pre ebb-Peploe’s public utterances.” 
Record. 


of argument 


J. NISBET: &°CO., Lrp., 21 Berners Street, London, W 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Freverick Witt1am WYLy, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
—Saturday, 27 October, 1900. 


J. NISBET & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


STUDIES BY THE WAY. Bythe Rt. Hon. 


MEMORIES AND IMPRESSIONS. By the - 


Right Hon. G. C. Bropricx, Warden of Merton College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. , 
16s. 


By J. A. Horson.. 


“Mr. Belloc’ 's admirable life will fill a place from which it will not be easy to dis- ~ 


J. H. FRERE AND HIS FRIENDS. Edited] by Geot 


THE HISTORY OF THE ROMEWARD: 


This is a new and important work by Mr. Walsh, in which he describes fully and- 


With Introduction hy the Rev.. 
“*Mr. Bowen’s comments on the Lambeth the resultant 


“ Every ay young man should be the richer for "Possessing this most thrilling record. - 


Crown 6d. 
“* Set forth with all the richness of fe fe, aptness of illustration, and soundness. 


“Mr, White has caught delightfully and painfully the spirit of courteous comedy 
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